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ii THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 
Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 
Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself’’ to “‘ Unfold ye 


Portals Everlasting,”’ 


from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. / 


A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 


and choruses 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 
Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “‘ Italia.’’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. 


For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CoO., Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel iymnstonsolidated 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and G. HM. No. 4, also without 


| 


duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional | 


Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


Musie Edition, in Boards, 
Word $20 per 100. 
Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 


if ordered by mail. 
BS” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 


Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 
—OF— 


P. P. BLISS’ 


“ “ “ 


Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


—BY— 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 
The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
When Jesus Comes 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded 
The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


songs. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati. 


DR. H. R. PALMER'S 
POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Music.—A_ practical 
guide to the study of Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition. Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents; $7.50 per dozen, 3 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Song Xing and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Palmer's Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musice.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner, Price, 50 cents. 

The Song Hing. The Song Queen.—These 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cenis, or $2.00 per dozen 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


875 per 100 











Realm of Song 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


For Institutes, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
7 cents. The “TEACHERS CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“* REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 26 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


ARCHERS 
ORGAN BOOK! 
A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed Organs, 


WIT4 OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
been called “Rngland’s most distinguished organist,” is 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press 





Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Papua Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 

Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts. 

Pansy Blossom Waltz— Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 

Pansy Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 
yan, 


tb be 4 6 Oe bere wo . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, .. . . . 50 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . 86 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 75 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop,. . . . 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., . 50 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


A RARE BARGAIN. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


| 
| 
| Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 
| 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


| owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
| and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 es was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while forall practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

We make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 

| out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
| page edition in future. 
| These books are pe mew, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 es.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “‘ Cash with the 
order.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 





Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- | 


tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 
posing music for the organ, together with his personal 
acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrope (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, wil! find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 

Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and | 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | 


THE GUITARIST. 





A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. } 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection | 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. } 


$1.80.->~— | 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





Price, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


| Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 


by Express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 
IN TOUCH aa lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINISH 








combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 
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MUSICAL VISITOR 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


{With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 


Copyright, 1884, by Joun Cuurcnu & Co.) 


(oan Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati. } 
New York Office, 56 East 13th St. { 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


KATHARINE WeSTENDOBF, Principal. 


HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 

ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read- 
ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History o ‘Dra- 
matic Literature. 


EARE. 
Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 


TERS by the Principal. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or S 
ceive careful training in DELI ERY and the 
TOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 
tion. For circulars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF. 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON¢&#SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 


— OF — 
a —pno—al 4-4 - 
Sa ==) 
CO ie 
ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES | 


.- GOOD WORK.x_. 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fstublished 1842. | 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholdere: 

ver and Rubber Pencil Caz- 

19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
@8” PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE. Ga 


John Tanner & Co. 


>kPRINTERS.¥+ 


FINE PKOGRAMME WORE 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


© re- 


AN- 








Go ~ . 








ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @ CO. 





VOL, 


1884. Pupils admitted at any time. 


13, No. 12—DECEMBER, 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 


1884. 


Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A | 


Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum- 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
For terms or cata- 
| or address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 

or Mrs. M. McCiaiian Brown, Vice-Pres’t, ‘Cincin- 
nati, Oo. 


AAVEST BELLS No.2 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


-~FOR— 


SABBATH SocHoOots 


—AND 


PRAYER AND REVIVAL MEETINGS. 
By W. E. PENN and J. M. HUNT. 





Mest of the pieces in this have been tested before 
large audiences, and have been selected because of 
their great popularity with the real lovers of music, and 
especially the children. 


Price, 30 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
83.00 a Dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musica: Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on — rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe he faculty consis:'s of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet ©: gan, Violin, V ioloncello, 
and other Orchestral en Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Langua Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boardi z Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received dai y during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulors address 
MISS CLARA B AUR, 
6 Cincinneti Music. 


Directress of th 
140 Broapway, Nrar Fourrs Sr. "CINCINNATI, Oo 





(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


Root anp Sons Music Cx 
| | Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfing OWorks 


24s Walnut St., Cincinnati 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cir 
cinnati. Machineryand Type of the newest 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprieto: 
JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
cure, } ENGRAVER { sift. 


And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 


&e. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 


line of publications 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Re 


Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without whi h n 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may , be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says 

“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 

Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 

a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School pf Ma- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given i 
nati, Ohio, I 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. 
Parties. (rders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 
Cincinnati, O. 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 








ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with Sonn Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 


Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 


Orders left with John 


Pianist for Private | 


Richmond Street, | 


In- | 


No. 345 | 


Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet. 
alnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmoay, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
ohn Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 

Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Tere with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


Address 645 


No. Orders 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, } lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 


Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Veacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto 


Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Care John Church & Co. 








| 
| 


MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 
333 Hamilton Pike. Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in church choir 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruc.ion. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 

Cincinnati, O 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati. Ohio, ; 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, __ 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with 
Church & Co: 


TIME. EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


John 








4 ne is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to | 


facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the coming 
seascn in CINCINNATI, opening his music 


rooms, 


177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


Ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail. Written Lessons 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cents for book on 


Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 


Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three. | 


works. 


Arrange for Xmas! 


We will send on application, to any address, a full 
Catalogue of our Services, Carols, Cantatas, etc., for 
Christmas celebrations. 


STAR OF PROMISE, x00" 5.05, “O08: 
rating, evangelical, carefully peer service 16 


pages. Can easily be rendered by any Sunday School. 
Price 84 per 100; 5 ets. each by mail. 


St. Nicholas’ Visit to the School. 


A new and humorous Cantata by W. H. Doang. 
Dialogue and Song—pleasant melodies, graceful and 
amusing dialogue and recitations. Can be learned ina 
short time. Inexpensive to bring out. Sent on receipt 


of 25 cents. 





Christmas Annual, No 15. 


Beautiful Carols by popular authors. Mu-ic enough 


for any Christmas Festival. 
Price $3 per 100; 4 ets, each by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





66 West Fourth Street, 


A PRIZ 





SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departmenis of Music, 
with a thereugh and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869, @s Send for catalogue. 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1 00. 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 
(i 1 nati Goll ofl | 
A SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 
Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

Mrs. DORA NELSON 


For circulars address 
GELPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
THE EST “ Hubbari’s Success,” the best book 

for Conventions and Singing Classes. 
Sample copy, 5Y cts. 


R. MEREDITH & SONS, 
133 & 135 Wa Avenue, Chicago. 


To whomever will send me names and 
addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of “Hubbard’s Voice 
School,” price $2.50. Address 

THOMAS W. HUBBARD, 
Union City, Michigan. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 














Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


| Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 


A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


—TTES— 


Hollar Organ Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-know. list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are emter- 
taining little pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 


exercises. Each piece contains some new nt 
to be developed by its practice. The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUC RR” was prepared by an 


experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 
Cos Dollar Organ Iustructor. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

















CHURCH & CO.’S 
Choice Christmas Music 


FOR 18s4. 


CONSISTING ¢ 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems, 
Solos, Etc., Etc. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


FOR 1884 


Contain unusually fine contributions by such well- 
nown writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, W. F. Sherwin, 
H. P. Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and 
John RK. Sweney, 
TOGETHER WITH A 


Beautiful Christmas Service 
WITH QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES, 
Prepared by MISS NETTA A. WELLMAN, 
The whole furnishing ample material for a 


Complete Christmas Entertainment. 


The success of our Carols in former years is the best 
ae we could desire of their superior merit and 

eauty, and of their appreciation by the public. The 
Carols for 1884 will be equal in every respect to any of 
their predecessors. 

16 pages, elegantly printed in colors on fine, tinted 
paper. Price, § cents each; 50 cents a dozen, by mail, 
postpaid. $4.00 per hundred, by express, charges not 
prepaid. 

We have some of the Christmas selections of 
= on hand, which we will sell at $3.00 per 

y express, or 40 centS a dozen by mail 


revious 
undred 


Catching Kriss Kringle. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
A Merry Christmas Cantata. 


Bright and Charming Music and Dialogue, 
By Geo. F. Root and Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Price, 30 cents each, by mail, postpaid; $3.00 a doz., 
by express, charges not prepaid. Single specimen 
copies, 25 cents. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 
An Oratorio CANTATA. 
By ROOT and BUTTERWORTH. 


This beautiful Cantata is designed for Christmas and 
similar anniversaries, and admits of the introduction of 
fine Floral and Musical effects. It is one of the most 
successful Oratorio Cantatas ever written Somewhat 
more difficult than “Catching Kriss Kringle.” 

Price, 30 cents each, by mail, postpaid; $3 00 a doz., 
charges not prepaid 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 


A Beautiful Scripture Cantata. 


By Root and Butterworth. 

Although not designed especially for Christmas,“*The 
Choicest Gift” can be used with good effect for such 
an occasion. It introduces scrip'ure readings in the 
place of songs in aoe instances, thus giving a wider 
scope in the selection of those to take part 

Price same as ** Catching Kriss Kringle.” 

CAROLS (in ~ form) in great variety and by the 
best writers. N'HEMS, etc. (Octavo AN- 
THEMS and SONGS (Sheet Form) 

Send for price lists and circulars 

MUSICAL WORKS or GREAT MERIT. Suit- 
able for holiday gifts: “ Mendelssohn; a Memoir.” By 
F. Hiller. Price, $1.00. “ The Great Tone Poets.” 
By F. Crowest. Price, $1.00. “Chopin, His Life and 
Letters.” By Karasowski. 2vols, Price, $2.00. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The Leading Musical Journal. 32 large pages, 


monthly. The VISITOR is ajournal of Musical Liter- 
ature of the highest order and by the most cultured 
writers, Its editorials are spicy and practical. “ Better 
than ateacher” is the testimony of many. There is 


music for the Voice, sacred and secular; music for the 
Piano, Organ, 4-hand Pieces, Duets for Piano, Flute, 
or Violin, etc. A distinguished critic and musician has 
said that “ It is the fairest and cleanest musical p:per 
published in America.” Every subscriber has a pre- 
mium. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. Single 


copies, 15c. each. A sample copy (back number) sent 
on receipt of 3-cent stam 
Elegantly bound Music Books of every description 
for the holidays. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











NOW READY! 
NEIL CREY’S 


New Banjo Method 


CONTAINING 


Complete instructions in the Rudiments of Music, 
Fingering, Tremolo Movement, Time in Music 
Simplified, Scale of Banjo Harmonics, 
How to Arrange Music for the Banjo, 
Principal Chords with Diagrams, 

And a ltarge collection of new Potlkas, 

Marches, Waltzes. Jigs, Hornpi 


Songs. Ballads, etc.. arrangec 
especially for the Banjo. 


THIS 1S BY FAR THE 


BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL BANJO METHOD 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC 


The author says in his Preface: 


“I have prepired this work to meet the wants of ad- | 


vanced players as well as new beginners Part I is de- 
voted to the first rudirents of mu-ic, and contains 
nothing more than may be found in other bar jo instruc- 
tion books, but in the pages of the Second Part, I claim 
originality, and think that | offer many new ideas. In 
connection, | have added a diagram of the banjo finger- 


board, diagrams of most of the chords, and a collection | 


” 


of good music 
Bound in Boards, Price $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ciagnetl, @ 


THE DOUBLE BASS, 


— AN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 


contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., 


of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas- 


ter them without a teacher. 
Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


together with a large variety 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


—or— 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. I[t 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tanimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending ‘‘to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents 


Books will be added to this series from time to time 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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NOW READY! 


L. 0. Emerson’s New Book 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book Size 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, 


Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
more parts, Glees, etc A good variety 


CHORAL WORSHIP has : 


rical Tunes 


CHORAL WORSHIP has i110 pages of the finest 


Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir use 


| CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscellaneous 


matter, including good material for Concert Singi 
| and for training the voice. 


Price, $1.00, 


5 pages of the best Met 


ng, 


On the whole Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
| iS agein coming in favor, and c: eating a demand for 
just what this b.ok supplies—in the best way 

Send $1 for Spgcimen Copy 


vuGoe OUT! 


The Star Chorus Book 


Conventions Choirs and Musical Societies. 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 
$9 


Price, $1; Per Doz., 
| Tue Star CHorvus Boox is one that a choir or so 
ciety in want of good Sacred and Secular Choruses will 
eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the wery best! 
168 pages, large Octavo size, 36 Choruses, about half 
Secular, half Sacred. Organ Piano ac 

ments. For Mixed Voices. 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found 
“Glorious is the King,”’ Mendelssohn's 
the Lord,” Handel's “Hallelujah,” 
“When thou comest.” 


or ompani 


Haydn's 
“I waited for 
and RKossini’s 


Amon the Secular Choruses Benedict's 
“Home,” Stewart's “Bells of St Mi. hael’ s,” Verdi's 
“Storm King,” and Hatton's “Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 

Soug Worship. (55 cts., or $8.60 per dozen By 
L. O. Emerson and W F. SnHerwin. For Sunday 
Schools 


THE MODEL SINGER 


A Nsw Book for Classes, Schools and Chcirs. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 


Price, 60 ¢ts., or 86 per doz. 


All teachers of Singing Classes, of all descriptions, 
are invited to examine this new C1 Koox 192 


Ass 


pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modulator, 
good explanations, the Manual Signs, and 124 Exer- 
cises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 25 Hymn 
Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants 
Surely a well filled and practically useful book to the 
teacher at a moderate price 
rPoREIWws’ 
EASY ANTHEMS. 
By W. O. PERKINS 
Price, $1.00; 89.00 per Dozen. 
While it is true that very few literary books contain 
so much for the money a~ do music books, still it is de- 


sirable to shade off the price where possible, and three 
dollars a dozen on choir books is worth saving 


This is a very good, easy and comparatively cheap 
book, and is full of good pieces, 84 in number. The 
full chorus of the choir has plenty to do, and the Vil- 
lage Blacksmith’s “daughter in the choir” will find 


plenty of sweet SOLOS that her father will like, as well 
as good DUETS and TRIOS to sing with the sons 
and daughters of other worthies. 192 pages. Words 


from the Scriptures and from well-known hymns. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 





















‘MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 





















The Musical Visitor. 


good of others than he has for empty worldly honor. He prefers to 
lead souls rather than men. He is true to what he believes to be his 
" cK | duty, and therefore true to himself. I can think of no higher heroism 
NOT IN VAIN. | than John Fosdyke’s. He braves the opinion of society, he gives up 
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all ambition for place and power, and contents himself with being 
and doing simply and only what his Master would have him.”’ 

‘‘Margaret!’’ Aunt Diana turned about and faced her niece with 
an indignant face. ‘‘I do believe you are in love with the man. 
The idea of your talking such foolish nonsense! He may be a hero 
to you, but I am sure he isn't to any sensible person.” 

‘**I am glad I am not sensible, then,’ answered Margaret, and not 
another word could her aunt get out of her. 

Presently Vaughn Herrick came in. Aunt Diana welcomed him 
effusively. Margaret was quiet and reserved, and kept him at a dis- 


Sad at heart a poet wandered, 
Thinking, ‘Should this life be squandered, 
Only spent in song and song-dreams, 
Idle as the birds above ? 
Let me seek in yon great city 
Sights that move the soul to pity, 
Learn the depths of early sorrow, 
Earthly sin and earthly love.” 


So, he passed by pathways dreary | tance. 
Where stern men and women weary— ‘Miss Leith does not seem to be very socially inclined,” he said to 
Rank and file in life’s great battle— Aunt Diana when Margaret was out of the room for a moment. “| 
Fought for wage of daily bread. hope I have not offended her.” 
Even there, mid dark surrounding, “No, it isn’t that,"’ was the reply. She is peculiar. Be blind to 


Came one strain of sweetness sounding, 
As a woman lulled an infant 
With a song his lips had sped. 


her peculiarities, and—be patient.” 
“T could be patient as Jacob was, if 1 could succeed like him, at 
last,’ he answered. 


As the song his soul had fashioned Aunt Diana, vexed with Margaret's “ peculiarities,’ resolved on 
Reached his ear, he cried, impassioned, diplomacy. She would not allow Margaret, who was poor, to throw 
** Not in vain he lives who bringeth away the chance of obtaining a rich husband. Vaughn Herrick 
One faint smile on earth’s hard face— loved her. He could give her an elegant home, and a position in 

Now I know, in God’s completeness, ithe most select society. He would be a kind husband. The girl 
Some may live alone for sweetness, must be mad to let such a chance be lost. But she dared not say 
And the worker and the singer much to her niece, for she had a habit of having her own way at 
Each hath his appointed place.”’ | times, and to urge the advisability of the marriage Aunt Diana had 


—Hvucu Conway. | set her heart upon bringing about might spoil everything. She must 


— work in an indirect way to accomplish her plans. 


THE KING’S OWN One day she met John Fosdyke at a friend's. 





‘IT have not seen Miss Leith much of late,”’ he said. ‘‘ She used 
to be out nearly every day. She is well, I hope.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, yes, quite well,” answered Aunt Diana. ‘She has evidently 

| lost her relish for society since Mr. Herrick has taken to calling so 


AY sree LEITH stood by the window looking out into the regularly. Sometimes the society of one person is pleasanter than 
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street filled with its busy tide of humanity. Gay laugh and that of many, you know. Of course you have heard what rumor 
merry jest made little ripples of sound above the deeper | — about Mr Herrick and a, om ther.” F . ; 
murmur of the vast wave of life that seemed breaking at her feet. | . have heard that Mr. Herrick admirec —— Fosdyke answered 
Suddenly she caught sight of a form in the Crowd that stirred her |'" @ constrained tone. To talk about the woman he loved in this 
pulses to a swifter beat. Her eyes lost the half listless look that had | Y*Y “4S painful to him in the extreme. But he wanted to know the 
been in them, as she watched the comers and goers in idle curiosity. truth, so he added : If congratulations are in order, pray give mine 
‘| wonder if there is any truth in the theory of a soul-telegraph ?"’ | to Miss Leith. She descrves all the happiness that falls to mortals, | 
she thought. “ He said he half believed in it. I will put it to the think. : ‘ 
test.” “Thank you; I will tell her what you said,’ Aunt Diana replied, 
She looked across the street to the man whose presence had very graciously, with secret exultation over the ~_ ess of her di- 
aroused her from her idle mood, and wé#l/ed that he should look that plomacy. But <on bag told ee ee. mln il 
way. Her mind—her soul, call it what you will—sent a telegram haven't, you know. They don’t want it talked about just yet. 
along the unseen line which some persons tell us runs between : 
human souls, and John Fosdyke's felt the mysterious influence, for ‘Why doesn't your hero, Fosdyke, call occasionally, as he used to 
he paused, looked across the street, and up to her window, and| do?" asked Aunt Diana one day. ‘He hasn't been here for a 
bowed a good-morning greeting, with a glad light in his face. month, has he? I would like to know how he prospers in his mis 
“He heard, or felt, me ‘calling’ him,” she said. “The theory | sionary enterprise.” 
must have some truth in it.” | ‘Mr. Fosdyke shall answer those questions for himself,”’ answered 
‘Who is that Fosdyke bowing to?” asked her Aunt Diana, from | Margaret. She threw open the window, and leaned out. Fosdyke 
her position by another window.- “He was looking this way, and | was going down the street, and she had seen him at the moment that 
may have meant it for me. If he did, I don't thank him for it. 1} her aunt's question came. She acted on the impulse of the moment. 
don't like him.” She was vexed with her aunt for saying anything about him, and 
‘He did not mean it for you,”’ answered Margaret, quietly. ‘‘He| wanted to enjoy her discomfiture at having Fosdyke called in to 
knows well enough that you do not like him, and he knows equally | speak for himself. She was vexed with him for having kept away, 
as well that I do. He is not the man to give attentions of any sort | and she wanted to punish him in some way for it. And—her heart 
where they are not welcome.”’ |was aching for him! She loved him. She had been honest with 
“I must say,” said Aunt Diana, rather sharply, “that you are the | herself, and found out that what Aunt Diana accused her of was true. 
strangest girl I ever saw. You are all dignity and distance to those} ‘‘ Mr. Fosdyke,” she called. He looked up, saw her, and a pleased 
in your own set, and unbend to this Fosdyke as if you considered | look came into his face. Then she fancied he grew pale. “Can you 
him your superior.” |come in for a minute or two? My aunt wants to see you.”’ 
“I do,” answered Margaret. “Of all men I ever knew, I con-| ‘Why, Margaret Leith!"’ exclaimed Aunt Diana, shocked and 
sider him the truest, the bravest, the manliest. Count up all the men | angry. ‘1 am surprised at you. What shall I say to him ?’ 
in what you call ‘ our set,’ and find one among them, if you can,who| “I'm sure I don’t know,” Margaret answered. “I thought you 
would do what John Fosdyke has done.” | wanted to know how he was getting along in his chosen work. Your 
“That is what makes me consider him a fool,’’ said Aunt Diana. | desire for information ought to suggest the questions necessary to 
“A man who will give up deliberately position, a chance to become | draw it from him.”’ 
famous and wealthy, and a leader of men, for the sake of preaching| John Fosdyke came in. Margaret gave him her hand, and had 
to a set of heathens, is a fool, and nothing else."’ | little to’say. Aunt Diana found that she must say something in order 
“In your opinion, he may be,” said Margaret, “but not in mine.|to get herself out of the dilemma Margaret had placed her in, and 
I call it the act of a brave man—a man who has more regard for the | was quite voluble. He was doing his work quietly, he told her. He 


es . * : * 
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| 
It was not yet time to look for the harvest. 
But whether it was 
He could only 
The result | 


was sowing the seed. 
When it came he hoped it would be abundant. 
that or otherwise, it was not for him to determine. 
do his work as best he could, and trust the rest to God. 
was in his hands. 

Margaret stood by the window and listened with a feeling of | 
strange pleasure at the mere sound of his voice. His quiet, earnest | 
enthusiasm thrilled her. There was something very brave, very noble, 
in such a work as that he had undertaken. It appealed to her | 
sympathy, and she felt that he had struck the key-note of a life's | 
success. 

Presently Aunt Diana was called out of the room.. Fosdyke came | 
and stood by Margaret. 

‘| hope you have not lost all the interest 1 used to think you felt} 
in my plans,” he said. ‘*It h lps and encourages me to know that | 
friends are looking on and wéshing me success, if they can not put 
shoulder to the wheel in the good work,”’ 

She did not answer. She cou/d not, 
tell him that she wanted to help him. 
willingly, gladly, do what she could. Her heart was in the work. If 
he would ask her to share it with him! She felt the hot blood leap 
to her cheeks at the thought, but no words came. 

He wondered if he had mistaken her. She could not have felt the 
interest he had fancied at one time she did, or she would have had 
some helpful, sympathetic words for him now. 

Aunt Diana came back, and presently he went away, with a grave 
and sorrowful face. He had been deceived in the woman he loved, 
he felt sure. 

“ He is blind, blind, blind,” she cried, as she watched him go down 
the street. She could hardly keep her tears back. She understood, 
without his telling her, what his thoughts were, 

‘*What did you say?” asked Aunt Diana, 

‘‘] was thinking of blindness, and spoke my thoughts,”’ she an- 
swered. Then she went away, and her aunt congratulated herself 
on the success of her diplomacy again. She felt confident that John 
Fosdyke’s path was diverging from Margaret's. ° 

By and by, Vaughn Herrick called, but Margaret had gone out. 

‘‘T shall never win her,” he said to Aunt Diana. ‘She keeps me 
at a distance, always,” 

‘Have patience,” urged Aunt Diana. ‘ The world was not made 
in a day, and such women as Margaret are not won all at once.”’ 

Aunt Diana was disgusted when she found that Margaret Leith had 
taken to visiting the poor. She argued with her about the foolishness 
of it. ‘‘ What good would come of it?” 

‘It may do little good, but it will certainly do no harm,"’ Margaret 
answered, and she kept on in the work she had undertaken. John 
Fosdyke’s enthusiasm had proved infectious. She found more 
pleasure in “vying to help the poor than she ever had found in the 
idle round of fashionable life. If she could not work by his side, 
she could do something to help him and his work in a way of her 
own. At first, perhaps, she did it for his sake; but before long she 
did it because she loved the work. She knew that people looked 
upon it as one of her “‘ peculiarities,’’ but she was not the woman to 
care for that. Her heart told her she was doing right, that she was 
doing good, and she could well afford to ignore the opinions of those 
who had no aim in life beyond that of selfish pleasure. 

In her round of work she did not meet John Fosdyke; but she 
heard something to make her proud and glad. He was indeed sow- 
ing good seed. She wondered if he knew as well as she did of the 
amount of good he was doing. 

And he heard of her, but he did not know who it was that came to 
the homes of the poor and sick with comforting words and help, for 
she did her work as quietly as he did his. She was working for the 
Master, and not to be known of men. And he felt that some one | 
was taking hold of the wheel with him, and was cheered by the | 
knowledge. It helped him. We are always helped by the thought | 
that we are not working alone. ‘ ‘ 


Her heart prompted her to 
That, by his side, she would 





It was Christmas Eve. The world was clad in white robes for the 
birthday of its King. The streets were full of mirth and melody. | 
A sound of the Christmas gladness came floating in at the window 
of the poor little room where two women sat by a bed, whereon a 
sick child lay. One of these women was the sick child's mother, 
and the other was Margaret Leith. 

‘I'm afraid the poor thing can't live the night out,"’ the mother 
said as she bent above the bed, and her tears fell fast 6n the thin | 
little face that was already bright with the radiance shining from the | 
other world. ‘‘I—I wish you'd stay with me, ma’am. 


It's too much | 
to ask of you, I know, but it seems as if I could bear it better if you 
You've been so kind,”’ 
‘I must send word,to my | 
If you'll find some boy | 


were here. 

‘‘T will stay, then,’’ said’ Margaret. 
aunt, so that s!e will not worry about me. 
to carry it, I'll write a line to her.” 
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The woman went to find a messenger, and Margaret wrote her 
line, thinking, as she did so, how angry her aunt would be, for 
Vaughn Herrick had promised to spend Christmas Eve with them. 

The letter was sent, and Margaret sat down by the bed. The child 


| opened its eyes and watched her. 


‘I've been thinking about the angels,” he said, by and by; “I saw 
one, and it looked like you. 

‘Shall I sing to you?"’ Margaret asked. 

‘“Oh, do!" the child cried. ‘‘ When you sing the pain don't hurt 
so. 

She sang an old time song of Christmas that told of Christ's birth 
in the manger, and the chorus of the angels in the sky, when the star 
told the world that its King was born in Bethlehem; sang it so softly, 
so tenderly, that the child's face lost its look of pain, and the moth- 
er's eyes were so full of tears that she lost sight, for a time, of the 
little face on the pillow. 

“1 think you must be an angel,”’ the child whispered in an awed 
way. “When I dreamed about them they sang like that." 

There came a knock at the door. The woman went to it, and let 
John Fosdyke in. 

He started when he saw Margaret there. Then a strange, glad 
light came into his face. He knew now who his helper was. 

She put her hand in his silently. There seemed to be little need 
of words When heart speaks to heart, words are poor, weak 
things. 

** How is the little lad?’’ he asked of the mother, and she an- 
swered only with a sob. 

He went tc the bed, and bent over the sick boy. 

“It will soon be well with him,” he said gently. Then he knelt 
down and made a little prayer, Only a few, simple words, but they 
were eloquent with human love, and they made the heart of the poor 
mother stronger to bear the loss that was so near, for there is always 
help in time of need in the thought that others sympathize with us 
and understand our sorrow. 

* Sing,” the child said presently, and Margaret sang a little hymn 
of heaven and the angels; and John Fosdyke's voice joined in it, 
and made it sweeter to the child, for all his heart was in the words. 
He seemed to feel them as never before. Here, on the threshold of 
another’s sorrow, he was looking ahead to a great happiness. It 
seemed almost wrong to do so, and yet—God knew! 

The song ended just as the bells in a church tower near by began 
to ring in the joy of Christmas. The child heard them. He half 
raised himself in bed, and cried out: ‘‘ The bells, the bells! How 
glad they sound!"’ Then he sank down on the pillow, and was still 
—very still. 

‘‘God is here,” John Fosdyke said softly, and then the woman 
knew the truth, and flung herself upon the bed by her dead child 
and cried bitterly. Sorrow is the same to the poor as to the rich, 
though some seem to think otherwise. 

John Fosdyke went out and brought in a neighbor of the poor 
woman's to help in this hour of need. 

* There is nothing more for you to do here now,” he said to Mar- 





garet. ‘I think it would be better for you to go home now. You 
can come again to-morrow.” 
There was a step on the stair, and a knock at the door. Margaret 


opened it. Vaughn Herrick came in. 

‘‘ Your aunt sent me for you,” he said, baring his head in silent re- 
spect when he saw that he was in the presence of death. ‘ My car- 
riage is at the door.”’ 

‘Will you ride, or will you walk?” 

John Fosdyke asked the question, with his grave, earnest eyes on 
hers. The question meant more than the words seemed to imply. 
She felt the import of it, and so did Vaughn Herrick, and he waited 
for her answer as the decision of his fate. 

‘‘T will walk—with you,’’ she answered, and John Fosdyke knew 
that she was thinking of the path that led through life, and the words 
were the sweetest ones he had ever listened to. Vaughn Herrick 
bowed silently, and went out. He accepted her decision, but his 
heart was out of tune with the Christmas bells, as he drove home 
alone along the deserted streets. 

Side by side John Fosdyke and Margaret Leith went out into the 
night. For some time neither spoke. 

“You are sure of your heart?" he asked, at last. “If you walk 
with me, it will be in rough places, and up hill, may be.” 

‘‘T am sure, very sure, John,’’ she answered. 

Then he drew her face close to his, and kissed her, while the bells 
rang out gladly overhead. Perhaps they knew! 

‘I am almost frightened at what I have dared to do,” he said. 
‘‘My heart claims you, but our hearts are so selfish that they often 
prompt us to lay claim to that which is not for us.” 

“The king may claim his own,” she answered. ‘* My love was 
yours long ago, John,” and then she turned her face away to hide 
the happy shame of her confession. 








*tAnd you have thought of what you lose in casting your lot with 
mine ?"! 
“No, John,” she said, ‘‘] have thought only of what I gain.” 
And then the Christmas bells rang out again, jubilantly, tunefully, 
and they seemed to say, ““ Peace—Good will. Peace—Good will,” 
and the two hearts that were henceforth to be as one took up the 
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of his remembrance about the comma variations, but this would show 


refrain, and it has never died away in them, and never will, please | 
| much trouble, making him go over the whole thing again, but they 


God! 
oo 


HERE AND THERE. 


~PP,HE reader will remember that in last month's narration the 
young man there described began badly as a teacher, notwith- 
standing his diploma from a Conservatory of Music. The 
reader also probably observed that, so far as related, his defects 
were of a kind not likely to be revealed by a musical examination. 
The ‘“ committee of one" from the town where these occurrences 
took place went on as follows : 

The teacher was not entirely pacified by the whispered explana- 
tion that the singing out of tune was not intentional, in fact he did 
not quite believe it, so after a second trial he imitated the rough 
sounds in a coarse and extravagant way, and said, ‘‘ There, if I had a 
donkey that couldn't sing better than that, I'd kill him.” 

The class were indignant at this brutal speech, but they couldn't 
help laughing at the imitation, and some of the younger ones turning 
toward the young farmer, he began to suspect that perhaps he might 
be the one meant. © He soon realized that it was so, and flushing up, 
he seized his hat and started for the door, saying, “1 didn't believe 
I could learn to sing, but this is a mighty hard way of finding it out.”’ 

All was confusion in a moment; “too bad,” “ it's a shame,” etc., 
filled the room. The teacher tried in vain to get the class still. 
Finally the chairman of the committee rapped on the piano and 
proposed an-adjournment. This broke up the session. We then 
took the teacher aside and told him we did not see how he could 
go on with the class. He said he thought they were a hard lot to 
manage, but he believed he could do it. We stared at each other in 
mute astonishment. The conceited noodle didn't see that every fail- 
ure of the evening was his own. To crown all he waved us an airy 
adieu, saying he was going to escort a beautiful young lady home and 
must not keep her waiting. The girl he joined we knew he had not 
seen before that evening. She was, perhaps, the only one in the 
class that would have accepted the attentions of a stranger on such 
short notice, but she was vain and fond of attention, and was allowed 
by an admiring mother to do about as she pleased. 

We stared again at each other and then burst out laughing. Such 
magnificent cheek and conceit had never before been seen in our 
town. Most of us were for dismissing him at once, but our minister 
said, ‘‘ No; let us try him once more. You all see that he is music- 
ally competent. The errors of to-night are not musical ones and we 
may help him to get rid of them. I'll see him privately and tell him 
frankly what they are. It does not seem possible that the faculty of 
a musical nstitute would give him a diploma which implies, if it 
does not say directly, that he can teach well, unless he can.” 

This plan was carried out, and when the class came together again 
we saw something had been done, for the teacher did not touch the 
piano until it was time to commence the lesson 

He began with the scale. There was no prominent voice making 
wrong sounds now. We couldn't persuade our farmer boy to come 
back. He said he wouldn't try again just yet. So’we let him alone, 
hoping he would get over his mortification after a while. 

The teacher's example, as before, was excellent. It was music 
just to hear him sing the scale. The class did fairly well as it seemed 
to us, but he was ‘so sensitive,’ he said, that some of the sounds 
“hurt him."’ He added, however, in a consolatory way, ‘‘ I've no 
doubt you did the best you knew how, and now I'll explain to you 
the construction of the scale.”’ 

This was evidently to be the specimen of teaching that was to 
knock down and drag out everybody who had any doubt about his 
ability as a teacher. ; 

He wrote the notes of the scale on the blackboard and then said: 
‘** Most teachers say that it is just as far from one to two of the scale 
as it is from two to three, jiist as far from three to four as from seven 
to eight, that the steps or major seconds of the scale are alike and 
the half steps or minor seconds of the scale are alike, but that shows 
their ignorance. If they had been through such a course of study as 
I have had, they would know something, at least they would know 
better than to say that. Now, I am going to explain it scientifi- 
cally. I shall insist upon strict attention and shall expect you to 
answer all my questions after my explanation is finished.” 

From one to two is eight commas and from two to three nine com- 
mas, from three to four four commas and from seven to eight five 
(Here the narrator said he wouldn't swear to the accuracy 


commas. 
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the kind of teaching just as well as if he did remember.) 

From four to five was one lot of commas, from five to six another 
and from six to seven another. Then he began to question. They 
couldn't remember all he had said and couldn't answer. Then he 
flamed up again and called them stupids, dunces, and other names 
of that sort. He blamed them in an injured way for giving him so 


had got to learn it if it took them all night. They should learn some 
thing scientific about music before he left them. 

Well, sir, he actually kept the class at that all the evening. When 
the session closed the committee got together and we asked the min- 
ister if he was satisfied. ‘‘ Perfectly,” said he. ‘‘ Excepting the 
ability to sing and play well, the man has not one element of a good 
teacher. He has no kindness or consideration for his class, no con- 
trol of his temper, no idea of the proprieties of his position, no tact, 
and, coming to music, about which I do not understand so well, I 
think he does not take the right thing first, and am sure he wasted 
the entire evening in what may be abstractly scientific truth, but 
which is of no practical value.”’ 

One of our committee, who is a carpenter, said: “If I should take 
his way with my apprentices I should make them recite the names of 
the bones and muscles of their arms, instead of setting them to 
work.” 

‘* But isn't the ability to perform well of the first importance?” | 
asked. ‘‘ Yes,"’ said the minister, ‘‘ when it is backed up by other 
things, but it is useless for teaching purposes when not so reinforced, 
and worse than useless when it makes a man so insufferably con- 


“ceited.”’ 


The young man was utterly astonished when told that his services 
were no longer wanted. Were we not satisfied with his credentials ? 
Could anyone show better recommendations ? 

We tried to make him understand what his difficulties were, but 
doubt if we succeeded. Our minister said he thought that when a 
person was not a born teacher he had to be ‘‘ born again,"’ which 
process, as we know, was always attended with much humiliation 
and suffering. 

1 asked the narrator what they did when the teacher went away. 

‘‘Oh, we got another. A young man who had been teaching in 
Pennsylvania thought he would try the West and came our way. 
We asked him if he had any diploma. No, he hadn't. Feeling as 
we did just then we told him we thought that was in his favor. He 
had some letters, however, from places in which he had taught, that 
spoke well of him.” 

“ How did he turn out ?”’ 

“Capitally. Hecouldn't sing and play like his predecessor, in fact 
he couldn't play at all, but his voice was pleasant and his examples 
good as far as we could judge. His manner to his class was excel 
lent and his instructions seemed all right, but as a drill-master he 
was best liked. He certainly was remarkably good at that. 

One of the first things he did after the first lesson was to get him- 
self invited out to the young farmer's to tea. How he managed it | 
don't know, but the owner of the refractory voice was at the next 
lesson, and became a constant attendant and a fair bass singer be- 
fore the term was out.” 

This ends the narration. The difference between diplomas for 
other professional people (physicians, for example) and musicians, 
I hope to show at another time G, F. R. 


———— 


THE DEAD TENOR. 


As down the stage again, 

With Spanish hat and plumes, and gait inimitable, 

Back from the fading lessons of the past, I’d call, I’d tell and own, 
hee! 


How much from thee! the revelation of the singing voice from t 


(So firm—so liquid-soft--again that tremulous, manly timbre! 


rhe perfect singing voice- deepest of all to me the lesson-trial and test 
of all:) 
How through those strains distill’d-—how the rapt ears, the soul of me, 


absorbing 

Fernando's heart, Manrico’s passionate call, Ernani’s, sweet Gennaro’ 
I fold thenceforth, or seek to fold, within my chants transmuting, 
Freedom’s and Love’s and Faith’s unloos’d cantabile, 
(As perfume’s, color’s, sunlight’s correlation : 
From these, for these, with these a hurried line, dead tenor, 
A wafted autumn leaf, dropt in the closing grave, the shovell’d earth, 
To memory of thee. 

November 4, 1884. 


—WaALT WHITMAN. 
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LonDON, Nov. 4, 1884. 
5 TOHE winter musical season has begun with vigor, but pending 


als the production of ‘‘ Parsifal'’ in concert or oratorio form at the 
° Royal Albert Hall under Mr. Joseph Barnby, there has been 
very little novelty, An Italian opera season closed to-night at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Samuel Hayes, a ticket 
speculator. But the artists are none of the first-class, and the per- 
formance of ‘ Lucia" offers no temptation to detailed comment. 
The Sacred Harmonic Concerts will begin on the 7th, when Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s Norwich oratorio ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon," will be performed 
for the first time in London. The Richter Crystal Palace popular 
and other serial concerts have already commenced. 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 

The first Richter Concert was given October 28th, with a popular 
program, which comprised Schubert's Symphony in C, the * Tann- 
hauser "’ prelude, the prelude to the third act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
and a selection from the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring.” This mosaic of por- 
tions of the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring” Richter has welded together, and 
has made not only a most effective concert piece, but a most interest- 
ing condensation of the latter and more human portion of the Nibe- 
lung story. The arrangement was made by Richter after discussion 
with Wagner, and with the mezs¢er’s full sanction. It includes the 
passage of Siegfried the fearless, guided by the beautiful song of the 
bird, through the ring of fire, and the discovery of the sleeping Brunn- 
hilde, the succeeding scene of the break of day, and, lastly, Sieg- 
fried's departure to the Rhine castle of the Gibichungs. 

POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The first of the twenty-seventh season of Monday Popular Con- 
certs, this being the 877th concert of the whole series, was given at 
St. James Hall, on October 27th. The scheme opened with the String 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, No. 10, which had already twenty-five times 
before been heard at these concerts, and it closed with Beethoven's 
variations on the air, ‘‘I am the tailor Kakadu,” from Wenzel Mul- 
ler’s opera, ‘‘ Schwestern von Prag."" Madame Norman-Neruda se- 
lected for her solo a violin sonata in A minor, by Tartini. Herr 
Barth, of Berlin, selected the ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ Op. 13, his 
playing of which by no means, however, pleased Schumann-lovers. 
For the inevitable encore he played, with far greater satisfaction to 
his audience, the Nocturne in F, Op. 15, No. 1, of Chopin. Mr. 
Lloyd was indisposed, and his place as vocalist was filled by Mdlle. 
Barbi, who sang songs by Buononcin’, ‘Per la gloria,” and Schu- 
bert. 

CONCERTS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


The twenty-ninth season of the Crystal Palace Concerts began 
October 18th, under the able direction oi ir. Manns. Earlier in the 
year erroneous reports were current that the Crystal Palace directors 
intended to reduce the number of the executants. The best and 
most fitting contradiction of this rumor is ine publication of the full 
list of an orchestra whose fame is now world-wide. It consists of 
about eighty-six players, although when the necessities of any work 
demand it the numbers are increased. 

The program on October 18th included the Third Symphony of 
Bralims, already twice heard under Herr Richter, to whom the com- 
poser had entrusted an advance copy of the score and parts. The 
reading under Mr. Manns differed somewhat from that under Herr 
Richter, and in the foco allegretto, which stands in place of the 
scherzo, the excellence of the Crystal Palace strings and wood-wind 
was especially exemplified. The opinion gains ground that this 
symphony, as the simplest of the three, is likely to become the most 
generally popular of the series. A bright ‘‘ Overture to a Comedy,” 
by the late Frederick Smetana, teacher of Dvorak, was placed at the 
end of the program. The debutante was a Dutch violinist, Mynheer 
Theodore Werner, who, with an ambition hardly tempered by dis- 
cretion, chose the Beethoven Concerto. Mynheer Werner has ap- 
parently founded his style on that of Joachim, but although he has 
considerable executive capacity, his tone is small, and his playing is 
cold. Madame Valleria was the vocalist. 

Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg made her first appearance in England 
at Mr. Manns’ benefit concert, given in June last year, and she reap- 
peared on October 25th. Mdlle. Kleeberg is a Parisienne and a He- 
brew, arace which, it need hardly be said, has always been celebrated 
in music, and has given us s»me of our greatest composers and ar- 
tists. For a debutante to select the E flat concerto of Beethoven for 
a first essay shows either undue temerity or a strong sense of con- 
scious superiority. 
certain extent justified. Schubert's great symphony in C concluded 
the program. This was the work that the Philharmonic Society re- 


jected with contempt in 1844, shortly after Mendelssohn at the insti- 


In Mdlle. Kleeberg’s case the choice was to a| 











| gation of Schumann, performed it for the first time in public at Leip- 
|sic. To Mr. Manns belongs the honor of its production in this 
country at the Crystal Palace in London in 1857, and with the name 
of Mr. Manns the greatest of all Schubert’s symphonies has since 
been peculiarly identified. 

The Novelty at the Crystal Palace Concert of November 1st was 
the unpublished orchestral piece, ‘Salve Polonia,” by the Abbe 
Liszt. It is a portion of Liszt’s new oratorio founded on the history 
of the eleventh century martyr, Bishop Stanislaus, who was killed by 
King Boleslas II. for reproving His Majesty for his godless life, was 
canonized by Pope Innocent !V. two centuries afterwards, and sub- 
sequently was adopted as patron saintof Poland. The piece is based 
upon three themes, the first taken from Liszt's 84th Psalm, the second 
a Polish National hymn, *‘ God who erst our Polish land did'st bless,"’ 
and the third a war song, “ Poland is still not lost,” Apart from 
its context, Liszt's setting of these three melodies seems somewhat 
coarse and more noisy than effective. Mdlle. Kleeberg, a pianist 
who seems likely to rise in popular esteem, played Chopin's concerto 
in E minor, and Madame Minnie Hauck sang three operatic songs. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 

The death is announced of M. Blancorbeil, director of the Paris 
Opera House. He was a pupil of Cherubini, and was a teacher of 
music. As a composer he made no mark, and his direction of the 
Paris Opera was not altogether successful. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have resolved to hold the Han- 
del Festival next June, instead of waiting for the ordinary triennial 
celebration in 1886. The first Handel Festival proper was held in 
1859, to celebrate the centenary of the great master’s death. Noth- 
ing can, therefore, be more suitable than that the bi-centenary of 
Handel's birth should be celebrated in a similar manner. The festi- 
val will be held on Friday, June 12th ; Monday June 15th ; Wednes- 
day, June 17th, and Friday, June 1cth. The details are not yet set- 
tled, but it is understood that while the indispensable ‘ Messiah™ 
and ‘Israel in Egypt” will be performed as usual, yet that some 
new departure may be taken as to the “selection "’ day. The chorus 
of about 3,coo voices will, as usual, be derived from the chief cities 
of the United Kingdom. Some of the greatest vocalists will be en- 
gaged, and, of course, Mr. Manns, who last year proved triumphantly 
that the secret of directing large choral forces was not confined to 
Sir Michael Costa, will conduct. 

Mr. Joseph Barnby is making his arrangements for the forthcom- 
ing season of the London Musical Society. He proposes to produce 
for the first time here Schumann's setting of Uhland’s “ Des Sangers 
Fluch " (The Minstrel’s Curse), numbered Op. 139, and written in 
1852; Rheinberger's cantata ‘‘ Christoforis,"" a Requiem by Draseke, 
the orchestral and choral version of Dvorak’s ‘‘ Legenden,"’ and Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's ‘* Elegiac Ode.” 

Mr. Charles Halle has issued the prospectus of the twenty-seventh 
season of his famous Manchester concerts. He promises Dvorak's 
‘“‘ Stabat Mater,"’ the second part of Schumann's “‘ Faust,"’ a copious 
selection from “‘ Parsifal,’’ besides “‘ Jephtha,"’ “ Judas," “* Messiah,” 
“ Elijah,” Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’’ Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Die Reben“"’ ballet, 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies in D and F, and the following sym- 
phonies, viz: Brahm's No. 3, Dvorak in D, Saint-Saens in E flat, and 
Raff's ‘‘ Hungarian." 

Mr. Thomas Wingham has undertaken to compose a new orches- 
tral suite for the next season of the Philharmonic Society. 

Mr. Ebenezer Prout has been commissioned to write an orchestral 
symphony for the next Birmingham Festival. 


 —— 


‘SARAH WAS THERE.” 


BY CHARLES BARNARD, 


(po 
‘oR ALL your grandmother, child. Tell her I've come home.” 
Ms The old man drew the settee before the big fire-place, and 
spread his thin hands before the genial hickory blaze. For 

some time he sat gazing at pictures in the fire, recalling memories. of 
his toil upon the rough old New England farm. He thought of the 
heavy mortgage placed on the stony acres three years ago to raise 
money that she, the one wayward, willful. idle child in all his plain 
and sober family, might have her way, might live her dream. 

The mother came, hesitating yet hopeful, to hear the verdict. 

“Yes, mother, Sarah was there. She’s changed some since that 
smiley Sunday morning in June, nigh on to twenty years ago, when 
I came home from meeting and found her. She's taller nor you nor 
me, and her hair is not quite the color of Indian corn—more sober- 
like; and she wears it simple like them heathen goddesses in the 
picture-book. She came right up from Boston. Didn’t know her at 
first. It’s queer, the things women folks wear now. I knew her 














when she said, ‘ How’s mother ? Her voice is more yours than 
mine, though it has a shade of Grandfather Somers when he got ex- 
cited. Then we went to the meetin’-house. Organ was powerful 
large, more’n twice as big as the corn-crib. It was rather dark there, 
and they gave me a seat in the pew, and then Sarah went to the 
organ beside the pulpit. I was scart, most ‘nuf to run away. What 
with all the folks and the great shiney tubes with faces on ’em, and 
the general heftness of things, | was afraid she couldn't handle the 
thing. 

“‘See her? Yes, I could see the back of her head when they gave 
her a seat, and see her hand when she raised it to pull the door han 
dies ranged both sides of her. There was some whisperin’ for a 
moment or two, more’n | had ever seen in a meetin’-house before 
| thought maybe the folks were scart too. Sarah always was pretty 
smart at a pianna, but the organ’s somehow different. And I was a 
thinking, too, of the mortgage, and all it cost to send her to the ‘ Ser 
vatory ' up to Boston. 

‘Just then there was a somethin’ stirrin' on the air. I kinder 
guessed they were bringin’ the Sunday-school children to the show. 
I looked around, furtive-like, to see ‘em, but the place was preity full 
of folks, and I couldn't find ‘em. Hows’'ever, they rustled in with 
little ticks o' laughter and whispering, and just began to sing way 
back in the meetin’-house, somewhere round the door. The folks 
generally sat mighty quiet and looked at Sarah, as if the children 
were no account. I couldn't catch the words of the song, but it didn't 
matter. I was waitin’ for Sarah to begin, Real thoughtful in ‘em to 
come in and sing for her, wasn’t it ? 

‘‘ | just settled down kinder comfortable in the pew, a-waitin’ and 
a-listenin’ to the singin’, when a man said something. | 
the minister, for ever so many of the people, both men and women 
folks, up in the gallery, seemed to join in, and | wished I had a book 
to see the words of the hymn. Folks don't speak the words in sing 
ing now as plain as they used to in the old meetin’-house. It was 
all kinder smooth and flowery, like the medder brook when it runs 
full after a shower. 

* Jest then I got a notion it was spring, up the holler where the 
alders grew, and it seemed to smell kinder damp and warm, like an 
April day when the pussy willows are a-bustin’ out, and the robins 
are pipin’ in the woods. Maybe it was later in the season, for I ho 
ticed a catbird had built a nest in the apple orchard, and the white 
birches were all a shudderin’ in the breeze. Made me think of the 
spring Gerty died ; and! wasa wonderin’ and a wonderin’ if we eve: 
did right by Gerty in not plantin' more four-o'clocks and sweet. wil 
liams round the place. I didn't feel ‘t all sorrowful-like, only rested 


for Sarah just up and sings a tune to herself—some tune Gerty used | 


to sing, or somethin’ powerful like it, though I couldn't catch the 
words. I asked her after it was over what the tune was she sang 
and she looked at me kinder smiley round the mouth, and didn't say 
a word. I dare say she was thinkin’ of Gerty 

* Well, the folks somehow interrupted the service by clapping their 
hands, as if they were glad to see her. She—who?’? Why, Sarah 
She appeared as if she was goin’ to begin now, for she fixed herself 
on the seat and pulled the door-handles kinder promiscus. 

‘* And then the thing begun. I riz half out of my seat at the first 
tuney roar, It just shook the hull house and set all a-quiverin’. It 
made me think of Moses, and the fiery chariot and the fiery horses, 
and Elijah in the desert, and the thunderin’s and roarin’s on Mount 
Sinai, time they handed down the commandments writ on stones, 
and the dead folks came forth and rent their clothes and cried out 
and the curtain in the temple split square in two, with a fearful 
rendin’ and tearin’. I was most froze when I saw it, and my heart 
seemed to stand still, and my hands felt all perspirey. I looked at 
Sarah, but it all seemed very misty and trembly. Then after a 
piece, I got more braced up, and there was some one speaking to the 
folks like as one having the right papers. I noticed the folks listened 
and seemed to understand it, though I couldn't catch a word. | 
didn't care much, for I see Sarah handlin’ the door-knob free and 
confident. ‘Sides, it seemed as if it was all right, like a Sunday 
mornin’ in June, with the blue sky and everythin’ smiley and teary, 
as if a shower had just passed over. 

“ The folks clapped again, and Sarah stepped out in the aisle and 
bowed to *em all, and smiled in a sort of general way. I bowed too, 
but she didn't seem to see me. Must have been too many folks in 
front of me. 

‘‘ After that she tackled the thing again, just to please the folks. 
I had to laugh—you'd like to yourself. Seems as if she told a story, 
and the children were a laughin’ and talkin’ about it, and folks came 
and went, and the sun shone at the open windows, and the Bob 
White was a hollerin’ in the medder, and the cows coming home | 
from pasture. Everything was a-laughin’ and merry and full of 
sunny weather. But I couldn't help thinkin’ of Gerty, and the 
four-o'clocks, and the sweet-williams. It all seemed so sweet and | 
quiet like. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


spects it was | 


; smoothing and emotionalizin 


; means. 


I just sot and listened, just as I used to do when she was| content to let this stand. 






a little girl and sot in the singin’ seats up to the meetin'-house on the 
hill. 

“The int'rest on the mortgage! I tell you, mother, Sarah was 
there—Sarah was there ; and after it was all over, she took my arm 
as proud as could be, and we went down the broad aisle, and all the 
folks a smilin’ and bowin I looked for the Sunday-school children 
but there was not a child there, nor any folks in the gallery. I asked 
her ‘bout it, and she only laughed in a teary way, as if she was 
thinkin’ of Gerty ; and when we reached the door, she said as how 
the big church had took her on and paid her a month's wages—a 
hull year’s int’rest on that mortgage. And she made me take it 
though I didn’t want to, and then she kissed me, and went back t 
the 'Servatory up to Boston. Christian Union 

Pt - ee 
THE HEAD REGISTER. 
FREDERIC W,. ROOT 
ST HE subject of vocal registers is a hackneyed one Stil 
‘ one will have the | irdihood to Say that it has bee 
? thoroughly explored The object of these few lines not t 
go deeply into the philosophy of it but to cast a ray or two of hght 
into one of its corners, and thus rect a misapprehension which 
widely current and to which most of the works upon the voice are 
calculated to give impetus 

Chere are only two decided and clearly marked divisions o1 
registers of the entire vocal compass from the lowest tone of the 
basso profundo to the highest of the sepranc gvevlero These migh 
be called the male and female registers ; for the greater part of the 
woman's voice lies above the dividing line (about G), while all b 
very exceptional tones in the male voice lie below it All voice 
male or female, child or adult, have both these registers, thoug] 
many cases they are indistinct lechnically the lower ons 5 ille« 
the chest register, and the upper on¢ es by several names: in the 
male voice is usually alled ** falsetto, ind in the female v ce 
‘medium ind sometime xed For both male and femal. 
voices, too. the terms head ind (il Eenglar d th re me 
times used for the same purpose 

Chis is a statement of the case from a physiological standpoint 
which recognizes but two general combinations which the larynx ca 
make for tone p od von But from the inapoint I pi cal 
voice trainin we find it necessary to divide the voice the female 
voice at least nto three s« I nstead of two, just as ne b 
those who write the works on the voice above referred t 

Where then is the ound for misapprehersion In tl tha 
while the two general divisions of the v e male and fe ile 
registers are made by different ad s ents of the ocal cords the 
third division, the best understood ame for which is head re ¢ 
is not, but is the result of a certain position of the throat 

T he harm which might € aused by ie otion that the il 
rgans act the same changing from the lowe o the ddle a 
from the middle to the upper reg sters, is pe I small P there 
certainly some. In general it is, of course stto rest a system upo1 
a basis of absolute truth. Specifically the position of throa 
absolutely essential to a respectable quality upon higher tones, can 
also be used to the improvement of the voice down to the lowest 
tone of the compass, the notion that this position really constitutes 
a register to be used in certain spec ted limits, iS like ly to hir der the 
singer in obtaining one valuab'e vocal resource 

lo state the case again in briefer phrase: There are two registers 
of voice; but there is alsoa position of throat which may be assumed 
to give the voice a round, smooth, emotional quality. Without this 
position the upper tones are entirely uamusical. So, for this part of 
the compass the position is compulsory and has therefore come to be 
considered as a register. In voice training the practical results of 
regarding it in this light are objectionable if the use of this rounding, 


g agency is restricted to one part of the 
voice. 

This position is required as much for the upper tones of the lower 
register as for the upper tones of the higher range 
smoothly from chest to ‘ falsetto’’ in a delicate voce passage 
because of his mastery of this position. Inthe woman's voice the 
break between chest and ‘‘medium”’ is obliterated by the same 
In all voices the appealing, sympathetic quality is largely 
dependant upon singing all tones, high or low, ‘‘in the head.” 
Those who may have read what I have written upon the subject of 
the vocal contraposition, will, perhaps, see the bearing of these 
remarks more clearly. But any singer or teacher of experience will 
hardly fail to follow the above descriptions and if the thoughts are 
new to them to derive benefit by reflections thereupon 


tenor sings 


Wile 


I am aware that another explanation of this has been offere 
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THE CONCERT TOUR. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN HOWARD 
(HOWARD VOICE-METHOD. } 








ances, the ready and sufficient funds to set this concert troupe, 

this grand combination of one individual, in prosperous mo- 
tion. I was supposed to have stored the contents of my text-books 
in the upper story of my corporate frame; wherefore should I pre- 
serve the moulds which had cast for me these bricks of fact and 
theory? I would sell them for what they would fetch. One fine 
morning in early fall I might have been seen progressing toward one 
of the second-handed book stores, my face aglow with the enthusi- 
asm of my musical projects, and it may be, with the heat of day and 
the weight of my literary burden. Several such trips were made be- 
fore I felt safe in regard to capital. 

I hied me to New York, and there soon found a sympathetic and 
encouraging printer to construct my program. I determined to sur- 
prise my friends on my successful return, and therefore assumed a 
name, James Hayward, which did not seem so wicked, since it was 
so like my own. The program was divided into three parts : 

(1.) Gems from the German. 

(2.) Comic Songs. 

(3.) Whistling, or Barnyard Imitations. 
| was very proud of the style of that program. The paper was 
rich, the type tastefully arranged. How could it fail to draw? | 
portioned off all my friends in imagination, calculated my profits 
with a fair margin—for one could not be exact—at some figure be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000 per annum, cleared my throat, wet my 
whistle, cudgelled my memory, and sallied forth into the interior of 
the State. 

I had one disturbing thought as I traveled. I had bidden my— 
well, my girl, a most affectionate and prolonged adieu, and she, in 
the distraction of her sorrow, had for once relaxed her usual vigi- 
lance. I had previously been tantalized by my most interested 
class-mates with congratulations upon the raven blackness of my 
sweetheart’'s hair, while al! her sisters might suitably have headed a 
torchlight procession or illuminated some window on the line of 
march. But such a sally was soon followed by the other Sally, and 
my suspicions were never fully arou-ed, 

But on that tragic afternoon, as the sinking sun cast its rays upon 
us, while we sat almost water-logged with melting emotions, my 
dearest dear inadvertently allowed that magnificent head of hair to 
come directly between me and the window, and I saw, with sombre 
dismay, a brilliant layer of resplendent redness, about one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, encircling her entire crown ! 

This inexplicable freak of nature disturbed my otherwise compla- 
cent spirits as | entered upon my field of conquest and emolument. 
Astonishing to relate, | actually cleared a few dollars nightly for a 
while, and had my hopes still further exalted by this temporary 
success. 

But I served this appreciative public in so many capacities that my 
strength of body and of voice were rapidly waning. Every morn- 
ing | took the cars to the next town, searched it for a hall, scoured it 
for a melodeon, and tramped it most fatiguingly, paste-pot in one 
hand and brush in the other, to plaster my musical charms all over 
the deserted barns and rickety fences. In a weary state of body 
and a highly illustrated condition of raiment, I must scurry back to- 
ward nightfall for the evening performance, scrub up my sole suit of 
clothes, and again present myself to an admiring public. No won- 
der that my tones lost resonance, or that I finally became so hoarse 
and uncertain that I was sometimes compelled to cut my program 
slfort, by omitting a most resplendent ‘*Gem,”’ or even neglecting 
that most effective ‘‘ Barnyard Imitation,’’ where the hen chides her 
straggling brood, and the chickens chirrup their reply. 

Stil, | was not disheartened, and entered the pretty village of Wa- 
terbury with moderate courage. I had some difficulty in finding a 
place for exhibition, for the only favorable one was the Methodist 
Church, and the sexton looked a little askance at my program. 
Whistling, he concluded, was not necessarily irreligious, and the 
church treasury was alarmingly low; so I was finally allowed to 
enter and study the situation. 

There was a high pulpit, but no surrounding platform. Into that 
sacred precinct | and my melodeon must climb or sink to the level 
of our audience. Worse still, I could introduce no music stool, for 
an immovable settee filled all the space that wis left. As I s<t upon 


S° I cast about in mind to find that pre-requisite for all perform- 
com 


it my head was barely visible from the rear half of the pews, while 
those sitting in front must draw upon their imaginations to picture 
what was taking place beneath the bobbing crown, which rhyth- 
mically came to their view, as the leaky machine was violently op- 
erated by prestissimo peddling. 
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To my surprise and slight trepidation, my congregation was large, 
| though chiefly of the masculine gender. 1 boldly attacked the pro- 
| gram, glistened valuably in a Gem—from the German, of course, sang 
| Sam Cowell's “ Black Your Boots, all the London Cry,’ with tolera- 
| ble voice, and moistened my predatory organ for the *‘ Barnyard Im- 
| itation.”’ 

I was in good blast, and chirruped quite to my own satisfaction. 
Of what was going on below | had little knowledge, for the kerosene 
flickered dimly, and my opportunities for observation were as poor 
as were those of my audience; when, suddenly, another whistle 
arose, then another, and my ears were soon saluted by that  inde- 
scribable metallic sound which occurs when two or more whistlers 
are unsuccessfully trying to furnish the same note. 

My own feeble pipes were soon completely drowned in a tumult of 
noises. There were a score of boys in that audience who could 
whistle vastly better than | could. With countenance still puckered 
I rose slightly from the ministerial settee and took a disheartened 
view of my congregation. Every variety of whistle that boyish in- 
genuity could devise was being represented. Some sat with two 
fingers slightly separated, both stuck into the mouth, a fiendish ac- 
complishment I had vainly attempted in more youthful days. 
Others, with knuckled thumbs, were blowing across them into the 
hollow of the hands with fog-horn effect, while the subdued, but 
manifest enjoyment of the more mature parishioners, did little to 
soothe my troubled feelings. 

Resolving myself into a complimentary audience of one, I took a 
much needed rest, and allowed the performers to tire themselves 
out to a very spasmodic, melodeonic accompaniment. I then arose, 
leaned forward over the cushioned barricade, and with a solemnity 
befitting the spot, if not the occasion, anncunced another ‘‘ Gem,” 
from the same nation as heretofore. 

It was that pretty melody of Fesca’s— 

“ Fly, sweet bird, fly thee quickly,” 

in which the strain rose through arpeggiate notes to a climacteric high 
tone again and again. On the second appearance of this passage I 
was accompanied and met at the summit by that most diabolic and 
unearthly of all sounds, the squawk of a fish-hawk! If the reader, 
on,an evening visit, has ever had the family dog howl under the 
piano just as he or she was indulging in his or her highest and most 
effective note, he, she or it will faintly appreciate the power of the 
electric shock which passed from the crown of my visible head to 
the sole of my invisible, but active feet. For one instant their ac- 
tivity was checked, for one instant the respiration of both instrument 
and performer ceased, and the tones of the songster, the melodeon 
and the fish-hawk died down in a lugubrious wail! 

1 rallied in a moment as well as I could, but was handicapped by 
the situation; I could not set my teeth nor keep a “ stiff upper lip,” as 
the saying is, nor could | even smile sardonically, for those agents of 
resolution and defiance were all of them needed to still display that 
ill-chosen Teutonic jewel of melody. How ill-chosen it was I soon 




















discovered. That constantly recurring upward passage ran like 
this : 
1. a ee a 
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Fly, sweet _ bird, fly thee quick - ly, 


It soon occurred to my talented assistants that these notes very 
fairly represented the rhythm and range of the morning song of 
chanticleer, as he proudly salutes the rising sun! At its third recur- 
rence the general drift of the theme was suggestively marked by the 
fish-hawk’s 























2 ee a 
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Cock - a - doo - dle - doo - dle doo. 


and the boys now felt perfectly at home. They all waited till the 
phrase came round, and then exhibited their truly remarkable talent 
for imitation. The bantam and the shanghai accompanied my up- 
ward flights, and the fish-hawk soared as near the octave as it could, 
atoning for a slight deficiency in compass by a most powerful port- 
amendo, so lingeringly prolonged that the following phrase was 
nearly obliterated. 

The entertainment closed rather prematurely at about this period. 
As I was leaving the scene the sexton compassionately laid his hand 
upon my shoulder. ‘‘ Young man,” said be. “from wkat I heard 
some of those fellows say I guess it ain’t quite safe for you to venture 
over to the hotel just yet.’ But my dander was up, so I sallied 
forth, ‘‘Gems from the German”’ in hand, and, after all, was allowed 





to rejoin my ill-smelling paste-pot and brush in safety. 











Vocal Weakness, as Shown in the Mock Doctor. 
Io 
b a] O one who entered the Odeon could have failed to be impressed 
é with the whole air of success and prosperity which every- 
where prevailed. In no city of the Union, save, perhaps, 
Boston, would so large an audience have collected to hear a per- 
formance by non-professional vocalists. Yet this large assembly of 
pupils and friends had gathered with one object more prominently in 
view than any other. Whatever interest might lie in the dramatic 
action, in the inflections of the amusing dialogue, or the undoubted 
excellence of the accompaniments, the chief charm was looked for in 
the voices of the soloists, in the full or beautiful quality of their tones, 
in their skillful use, and especially in their public power and volume. 
Before a dozen notes had fallen the writer suspected what the quar- 
tet of voices soon confirmed: that Cincinnati, no less than Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York, had unfortunately been dominated by 
that wholly unwarrantable notion that the voice should be delivered 
without appreciable effort of throat, that singing was a matter of 
artistic relaxation, a let-alone performance so far as muscular exer 
tions were concerned. 


Three of the four voices particularly prominent were naturally fine, 


far above the American average. To the professional ear signs of 
latent power were not lacking, but the power surely was not exhib- 
ited. When four sang together to the support of a single piano it 
was easily perceived that the accompaniment of an ordinary theatre 
orchestra would almost remove them from hearing. 

Granting that those who undertake the study of voice seriously are 
expecting a practical return for their lavish expenditure of time and 
money, one may reasonably wonder in what field they expect to find 
this return. For the professional use of the singing voice there re- 
main but two fields—the church choir and the opera, either comic or 
serious. Ten years ago there was a third field, the concert-stage 
but that has been utterly destroyed by the more varied attractions of 
opera burlesque. 

Upon the concert-stage voices could, indeed, display their fluency, 
their compass, their little nuances of style and their soft, flute-like 
qualities. But not only has this ficld been destroyed, but the public 
taste has changed. ‘The last serious attempt to launch a concert- 
troupe was made by Jarrett and Palmer, six or seven years ago, but 


this troupe of really excellent singers went down in a dead calm on | 
Miss Thursby alone holds out by | 


the second week of their voyage. 
dint of extraordinary talent and extraordinary management. 

All public and even private use of the singing voice must now be 
on a grander scale. Power must be invested before dividends will 
be paid—power and a certain quality which has been suitably termed 
the Italian quality. But those who gain smoothnesss of tone by the 
modern fallacies of ‘‘ forward’ tones, or “* bridge-of-the-nose "’ tones, 
or by withholding the main motor of the vocal machinery, a powerful 
expiratory effort and consequent breath-pressure, are mistaking their 
own ears for the ears of their audience. The tone which sounds 
smooth and pleasing to you, or to your teacher a few feet distant, may 
sound hollow, unmistakably hollow, across the room or across the 
hall. No more striking proof of this could have been devised than 
the charity concerts of New York, where second-rate opera singers 
overwhelmed our best church singers, and showed, by comparison, 
how hollow the tones of the latter had been trained to become. If 
you have ever stood near, very near, a noted voice, you must have 
been startled by the ring of the tone, and, one might almost say, the 
coarseness of the vibrations. At hearing distance this strong vibra- 
tion gives only a delicious resonance, while that peculiar massive 
quality, the true singing quality, is insured by the full and powerful 
tension of the muscles of the throat ; for this strong contraction brings 
the throat into firm connection with other more solid parts of the 
frame and enlarges and broadens the tone on the well known prin- 
ciple of general resonance. With the relaxed throat, with the loose, 
effortless state so commonly advised, this peculiar quality is physi- 
cally and physiologically impossible. It is not an accident of pecu- 
liar throat or mouth formation which gives this lovely quality, but 
mainly just this firm state of throat, this relatively powerful tension 
of the vocal chords, which enables them to increase their size and to 


enhance the power of their own vibrations and communicate them to | 


the surrounding parts. 
fork to sound with volume while suspended from a string as to look 
for solid tones from the larynx when it hangs in the throat loosely 
and without firm support. 

The notions of ‘forward’’ tones, of loose throats, of reduced 
breath support, are modern notions. The teachers who employ them 
and yet pretend to teach the old Italian method, are not to be ex- 
cused. In Toci, as interpreted by Agricola, in Perego, Mancini, in 
any of the writers on ‘“‘ canto fermo’’ who flourished in the early part 
of the last century, there is no mention of such nonsense. It is of 
recent date and is working widespread disaster. 
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One might as reasonably expect a tuning- | 
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life-long ardor and industry declare unanimously that nearly all the 
|larger muscles of the throat, which fill nearly the whole space from 
| breast-bone to jaw and cranium, are exerted to produce the voice. 
| Artistic singing requires their use in an unusual degree, for singing 
is exalted over declamation as declamation over conversation. Ben 
nati and Fournie, Gruetzner and Merkel, all unite in deciding that 
generous effort, both of respiratory organs and of the throat, must 
produce and sustain the truly noble tones of the artistic singing voice, 
and the practical singing master who disregards this special warning 
is sitting in voluntary darkness, He should know that one, or, at 
most two faulty efforts of throat cannot be safely overcome by check 
ing all effort. We might as well loosen all the strings of a violin 
because one of them was out of tune, and yet imagine that the instru 
ment would be musically serviceable. He should conform his teach 
|ing to the now settled laws of vocal action, and present his pupils 
| with tones of power and sweetness combined, with tones that are 
marketable and negotiable, as well as artistic and self-satisfying 
JOHN Howarp. 


Those who have studied the action of the vocal machinery with 
| 


or 


THE ROSE OF SHARON, 


( ¥] BRIEF description will be of interest of Mr.G. C. Mackenzies's 
(. oratorios produced at the Norwich( Eng.) Festival. Down at any 
(SX rate to the chain of choruses which accompany the bringing in 
ot the Ark, the music is equal to the best the Scottish composer has 
ever written. An expression of opinion as to the subsequent portions 
would not be just until after the work has been heard. Mr. Bennett, 
the librettist, has taken all his materials from the Canticles, the Psalms, 
and other portions of Holy Writ but the Hebrew has been retranslated. 
He hasaccepted the ‘ literal’’ reading of the ‘*Canticles”’ foreshadowed 
before the Christian era by the Hindoo poet Jayadeva, and adopted 
by Ewald, Renan, Ginsburg, and other Hebraists. The Sulamite 
maiden and the Beloved are represented as lovers. The Beloved on 
his way to the vineyard sings his morning song under the casement 
of the Sulamite, and she answers in snatches of a vineyard song, 
As they go towards Lebanon, Solomon and his nobles approach. The 
King carries her off, and a masterly scene of ‘‘ Temptation” in the 
Royal Palace ensues, followed by the procession of the Ark already 
alluded to. The visit of the Beloved to the Sulamite’s chamber, 
and her controversy with the watchmen (from the fifth chapter of 
the “‘ Canticles,*’) are :epresented as a dream. Then comes Solo- 
mon, whose advances are rejected by the Sulamite. The king dis- 
misses her with honor, and as the two lovers pass up the valley to 
Sulam they sing their duet, ‘‘ My beloved is mine, and | am his: 

and the story ends with the motto “ Love is strong as death, and un 
conquerable as the grave.’ A prologue and epilogue reminding the 


y) 


ns 





hearer of the sacred nature of the story might as well have been 
omitted. 

| — SUE died — 

HE romantic and emotional violinist who has a thought or two above 


the practical details of his business life, and who delights to lock himself 
in and away from the ‘‘ madding crowd” occasionally, will, 
light solitude of his room, thoughtfully caress his responsive instrument 
and weave his own sweet dreams under the magic power of the beautiful 
tones, which, under his sympathetic touch, sing and sigh and wail, filling 
his soul with most delicious yearnings or most poignant regrets. He will 
llive for the time being in a new, a purer world, peopling it with his 
| ideals, and tnaking of it a glorious, sun-tinted palace of perfect, all-satis 
| fying bliss. Under the exquisite delirium of his poetical fancies he will 
| feel that his very existence is being merged into that of some Heaven- 
| favored spirit that knows nought of mortal tribulation, and 
forever in realms of light and love and transcendental splendor 
suddenly his E-string will break, and he will have to run out in a very 
earthly hurry to get a ‘‘ drug-store”’ string, and hustle around lively to get 


in the twi- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


that revels 
Ww he n 


| ov erto the ‘* show” in time for the opening overture, lest he be ‘*‘ docked” 
five worldly dollars from his dreamy salary for being late. — Clipper. 

| _— oS 

| A YELLOW dog suddenly appeared on the diamond one day during a 
| ball game, and the home nine, losing the match at once stigmatized the 


animal as a hoodoo. A yellow clarionet is tabooed from all 
| well regulated orchestras, so the story runs, on suspicion of exerting a 
| similarly malign influence. And here comes an exchange with an exten- 


| sion of the superstition. Gilbert and Sullivan had a superstition that the 


$ 
|} innocent 


|letter ‘“*P” in their titles brought them luck. ‘Pinafore’ made the 
first great hit, and then came the “ Pirates of Penzance”’ with two 
| **Ps;” then followed *‘ Patience,” and then ‘‘Iolanthe,’” with the sub- 
| title the ** Peer and the I’eri,” again a double ‘‘P,” and at first they 


even thought of adding to this by calling it ‘* Perola;”’ ‘** Princess Ida” 
followed, but the ‘*I”’ seemed to break the charm, Sardou, the great 
French playwright, has fallen into a similar way of thinking, and believes 
| that fate blesses his ** Dora,’’ so he has written ‘* Dora,”’ a success ; * Fe- 
| dora,’”’ a great success; and is now at work on ‘* Theodora.” 
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THE MusICAL VisitoR és pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bas” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om dusiness to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 





We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Vistror, to hold good for a limited time only. 
Co each present subscriber who will send us one new 








IF, in addition to the Christmas Carols al- 


ready referred to in these notes, a little cantata 





| Christmas and New Year. 
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y 
i . . . 
a comma subdivides it. 


is wanted for the holidays, we do not know of | 


a more charming one than ‘* Catching Kriss 
Kringle,” revised and enlarged. It is by Root 
and Butterworth. 


WE would rather be too early with our holi- 
day wishes than too late, and so the editor of 
the VisirorR herewith presents its readers with 
the “‘compliments of the season,’”’ wishing 
them, one and all, a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year. 


Louis GEYER, the step-father of Wagner, 
lying on his death-bed, heard the little Rich- 
ard, then only seven years old, strumming a 
tune from ‘‘Der Freischuetz "’ on a piand in an- 
other room. ‘*‘ Perhaps he has some talent for 
music,”’ said the sick man. 

Ir 1s better to make friends happy all the 
year round by a thoughtful gift than only at 
A year’s subscrip- 
tion to the VistTorR for a friend will keep one 
in remembrance constantly and delight and in- 


| struct the recipient from January to December. 


name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), | 


we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes. 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 fer 
volume. Address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


THE well knowh composer, M. Waldteufel, 


died recently at Strasburg, at the age of 83. 


He was director of the court balls during the | 


last empire. 

HE old French proverb says, ‘‘It is the 
Sir Geo. A. Macfarren, 
“ It 


first step that costs.” 
in a recent lecture, announced its sequel : 
is the last one that pays.” 

ORGANS are not of such recent origin as is 
supposed. In a poem written by Claudian, 
who flourished about A. D. 400, is a passage 


describing an organist’s performance. 


PRINCE GEORGE. who played very badly, 
once asked his teacher, Handel, how he liked 
his playing on the violoncello. ‘* Why,” said 
the flustrated musician, ‘* your highness plays 


like a prince.” 


At the recent Norwich (Eng.) Festival the 
telephone was brought into successful use for 
the purpose of enabling the inmates of a blind 
school, a mile distant, to enjoy the concerts 
without leaving their own premises. 


A VERY interesting essay by J. Winchell 
Forbes, on ‘* What will be the Classic Music 
of the Future,’ will appear in the January 
VISITOR. 
to think about concerning ‘‘classics,’’ temper- 


It will give our readers something 


ament, etc. 


sale of nearly 50,000 copies. 


Ir Is a good thing to know when to stop. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, somewhere 
**Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ says: Talk- 
There is as 


in his 


ing is like playing on the harp. 
much in laying the hands on the strings to stop 
their vibrations as in twanging them to bring 
out their music, 

Our re:ders who wish a superior collection 
of Christmas carols can not fail to be suited 
with the selections for 1884 just published by 
Church & Co, 
but a few weeks, they have already reached a 
A beautiful re- 
sponsive service accompanies the carols. The 
in this Vistror, which we 
have had prepared especially for our readers, 
can also be had in sheet form with beautiful 


Though they have been issued 


Christmas music 


colored title pages. 


THE annual contribution to the editor’s 
larder of a kit of A No. 1 mackerel, and a 
large lot of Cape Cod turkeys, is hereby most 
gratefully acknowledged. Mr. Church’s con- 
sideration for his friends during his summer 
sojourn by the salt sea waves is only equalled 
by the quality of the ‘‘ catch” he always man- 
The fact 


more families besides our own are alike fortu- 


ages to haul in, that a dozen or 
nate only adds to our feelings of appreciation 
for the giver’s generosity. 

For the benefit of our correspondent, ‘J. 
B. T,” we have sought out, and herewith pre- 
sent for his instruction, the following points in 
regard to the Tonic-Sol-Fa notation: The 
beat the standard or unit 
time measurements. Measures are groups of 
‘**pulses,”’ light and strong. The strong ac- 
cent is indicated by a bar, the medium accent 
by a shorter and thinner bar, the weak accent 
A dot or period divides the pulse, 


pulse or is in 


by a colon, 


| 














Two inverted com- 
mas divide the pulse into thirds or triplets. 
A dot and comma indicate a three-quarter 
pulse (dotted eighth.) The prolongation of a 
tone is indicated by a dash, or series of dashes, 
through as many pulses as desired. A vacant 
space between the accent marks indicates 
A line under 
means that the words require these tones to be 
Comprenes vous ? 


silence. two or more notes 


sung to one syllable. 


Wirth this number closes the 13th volume 
of the Musicat Visiror. The hearty com- 
mendations we have received during the year 
from private and public sources as well as the 
large and increasing subscription list are proof 
sufficient that our labors have not been in vain. 
The outlook for the coming year is still more 
promising and the 14th volume of our paper 
will start out with the most flattering prospects 
for a happy, useful and prosperous journey 
through the year of our Lord 1885. 


THE talk of * Pirating”’ with which certain 
English Musical journals teem, reminds us 
that we have in our library London Editions of 
nearly all our publishers’ recent books. We 
have also just at hand English Editions of 
Church & Co’s famous ‘“‘Only a Pansy Blos- 
and ‘**Sweet Violets.” The title pages of 
each are finely gotten up, but why are the 


som ”’ voi, 


composers’ names scrupulously omitted from 
both title page and music plates? If Americans 
do reprint, they give credit to the authors at 


least. 





WALDEMAR MALMENE, now Professor of Mu- 
sic at Oxford, O., is giving a series of musical 
lectures to the students of the College. In a 
recent lecture on ‘* How to Study” he ex- 
pressed our views exactly when he said: Per- 
severance and hard work will in general accom- 
plish more than precocious talents without 
proper study. 

Let pupils beware of teachers who profess to 
be professors of some patent method or royal 
road to perfection by which wonders can be 
accomplished in the least possible time, and 
with the least possible outlay of capital. Flat- 
tery is their chief stock in trade, but lessons 
without hard work can accomplish as little as 
the theory of praying without working can do 
in religion. 





Our Musical Festival people will be inter- 
ested in the following statistics of the Worces- 
ter (Eng.) Festival held recently. It appears 
that the attendance was 13,772, against 13,580, 
at the last Festival, the collections being $5,350 
against $5,130. It is thought that the receipts 
will about balance the expenses, but there may 
be a small balance on the wrong side. It may 
be marked as a sign of the times that there 
was a notable falling off on the ** Messiah ” day 
while on the other hand, the two novelties 
proved very attractive, ‘‘Redemption”’ draw- 
ing 500 and Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” 168 
more than the corresponding program of the 
previous festival, Only 606 people attended 
the concert at which M. Harford Lloyd’s 
‘*Hero and Leander,” was produced, while 











Dvorak’s ‘*Stabat Mater” attracted but 724 
These figures, collections and all, 
seem insignificant when compared with those 


persons. 


representing an American Musical Festival. 





THE following letter, accompanying a new 
patriotic song, just received by our publishers, 
indicates very clearly one writer’s mind upon 
the subject of our national politics : 


Joun Cuurcu & Co. 

Gentlemen:—Let me write the songs, 
and I care not who waves the bloody shirt. 
WE HAVE A DUTY TO PERFORM. This 
great nation is being ri/ed up by a lot of wire- 
pulling politicians who expect to grow fat on 
its blood, Up with the flag, and set them sing- 
ing. If they won’t sing, | suppose they will 
have to fight. If it comes to that, my address 
will be Montreal or Quebec. I LOVE MY 
COUNTRY AND ITS FLAG. If the people 
are foolish enough to shoot and kill each 
other, when the whole thing might be settled 
by the singing of my songs, I will leave them 
to their foolish fate. 

J have great faith in the old flag as an anti- 
dote for poisonous prating. Run her up, and 
see how she’ll make these fellows that are 
spoiling for a fight hunt their holes. 

Yours for peace or Canada, 
** 

P.S.—If you want a War Song, my mill 
will grind that kind just as fine. In fact, I 
propose to supply food for the lions, as well as 
the lambs, 


The Dry-Goods Music Trade, etc. 


A jack-of-all-trades is master of none; a stu- 
dent of all the sciences attains to no great pro- 
ficiency in any one of them; a merchant who 
dabbles in all departments of trade, instead of 
devoting his whole time and energy to a cer- 
tain branch of it, can never hope for success in 
any true sense of the word. 

Attention to any one thing, and as a neces- 





sary result, facility and proficiency in it, begets 
power and authority. The men whose words 
are relied upon when any article of trade is in 
question, are the men who have made that 
article a special feature of their business. 

We do not go to a dealer in shoe-leather for 
advice as to the latest designs in silks and sat- 
While our fishmonger may be the best 
authority on the subject of ‘* blue-points” and 


ins. 


” 


** counts,’’ we prefer to go elsewhere for advice 
as to art decorations for our offices and homes. 

A dry-goods merchant is supposed to be 
reliable authority on the subject of dress pat- 
terns and cloakings, but when he attempts to 
force upon the market by extraordinary an- 
nouncements and display a line of goods en- 
tirely foreign to his department and specialty, 
we have a right to receive his words with dis- 
trust and his goods with suspicion: with dis- 
trust, because what he says cannot come from 
one having authority, as he lacks the training 
and experience which gives authority; with 
suspicion, because he is as likely to be deceived 
in his goods as the buyer and is more than 
likely to deal only in inferior articles. 

During the holiday season it has become 
common of late years for some of the large 
dry-goods and notion houses to ‘*stock up”’ 
with lines of articles entirely out of their usual 
and legitimate trade. While these houses 








have included among other side issues music 
books, sheet music and musical instruments, 
the regular music trade has not as yet suffered 
to any appreciable extent by the innovation, 


for any one of ordinary intelligence could see | 


ata glance at the * bargains”’ that they were 
shop worn and worthless gooils. We presume 
this is equally true of the articles belonging to 
other departments of business which these 
catchpennies have grafted upon their dry- 
goods trade. 

The principle, however, is a bad one, and it 
is none the better because it admits of retalia- 
tion. What if the jeweller should lay in a 
stock of dress goods, the bootmaker and furni- 
ture dealer announce bargains in hosiery and 
linen fabrics, the bookseller display the latest 
calicoes from Manchester and silks from the 
wonderful looms of Lyons? 

This, or something like it, may be the re- 
sult if those who have inaugurated this ‘‘catch- 
all” method of doing business do not stop 
reaching over the walls of trade into their 


neighbors’ gardens. 


- 


A Look over the Shoulder. 





The Wandering Jew has got around again 
and is reaching up to carve another figure on 
the tablet which records the age of Time. 
‘**Old”’ Time now we call him, bent and de- 
crepit but still well enough to sit up and take 
his gruel and to intrude upon us in a signifi- 
cant manner at this holiday season of the year. 

1885! 
and we, and how high up the greased pole of 
the centuries we are. 
look down. We will look up then, and keep 
climbing. 


How old we are getting, the world 


It makes us dizzy to 


The year now closing has been, on the whole, 


a successful one. Improvements have kept 


pace with the needs of the hour. Sales have 


been large, though maybe with smaller margin 


of profit than usual in some, if not most, lines | 


of merchandise. There have been the asual 
number of failures, assignments, and defalca- 
tions ; 
without the usual quota of these, but the gen- 
eral business transactions of the country have 
been worked upon good foundations to suc- 
cessful issues, 

In music the public has much 


taste im- 


proved. Poor concert programs are as much 
a rarity now as good ones were formerly. 
Facilities for acquiring a musical education are 
within the reach of nearly every one. 
instruments are found in nearly every home in 


Musical 


the land, together with more or less competent 
performers. Music books have been so multi- 
plied that their cost to the purchaser is but 
little more than the manufacturer's expenses 
in making them, sometimes not so much. Our 
best musicians are paying more attention to 
the needs of ‘‘the masses,”’ and are catering in 
a legitimate way to that need, The want of 
culture is now admitted not to be a crime, 
unless the ‘‘ wantee”’ glories in his condition 
and refuses to ‘‘*move on.” 
ginning to have instructors who do really seem | 


The voice is be- 





we should hardly know what to do | 
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to know something about it, and a normal sys 
tem of presenting musical truth is evidently 
being developed out of the misty and hazy 
atmosphere which has so long surrounded both 
public and private instruction in all depart- 


ments of music. 


Some of the bright lights of the musical 
world have disappeared from our horizon, let 
us hope to rise upon some fairer shore. New 


stars are coming into view with increasing 


brightness: may their brilliancy be only equalled 


by their real worth. Wondrous whispering 


are in the air of what music is yet to be and 


do for us in the future. It already softens and 
subdues—will it cure and control? Will 
mend both heartache and headache? A bar 
carole for biliousness and a rondo for rheum 
atism? So the savants say; who shall cor 
tradict them ? 

Improvements, real and so-called, designed 
to aid in acquiring musical efficiency, have 
been as the sands of the seashore or as the 


number. While as yet we 


have seen nothing that can begin to take the 


stars of heaven in 


place of the old notation, we bow our acknow! 


edgments to all honest endeavor to lighten 


and enlighten. With charlatanism and patent 
As 


‘*shaped notes,’’ tonic-sol-fa, figured and let- 


appliances we have no patience. for the 


tered notes, etc., let them do what good they 


can, and may they increase as their merits 


warrant. There is room for all honest en- 


deavor. 

And so, after all, as we look back over the 
year that is past, we can say of it as the poet 
says of his sweetheart, ‘‘ With all thy faults we 
love thee still.”” What the new year has for 
us who can tell? Let us greet it kindly, un 
knowing whether it shall mete out to us good 
or ill. 


Father 


It never pays to get on the off side of 


Time Let us coax him, and likewise 


the year, by kind treatment and faithful ser 


vice—we shall then have the satisfaction, what 


ever comes, of having done our part anyway 


** What’s the use of sighing the old song 
says If there is shadow, it is because th 
is sunshine not very far away If it gets dark, 
why, even night has its blessings: it brings 


out the stars anyway. The compensations are 
many in life, and also in the going out of it. 
than are 


us 


There are many more waiting for 
rhe few 
unminded amid the mighty shout of 
The 


come, and the musician, of 


with us. good-by’s will be unheard : 


g 
welcom 
that sweetest yet 


awaits us. Music Is 


all men, should g 


joyfully forward as each year brings him nearet 


language is musi 


to that country whose very 
and whose every joy is voiced in son, 
—— 
A woman juror of Wyoming was asked by 
another to write in her album. She wrote 


“ They talk about a woman's sphere 
As though it had a limit 
There's not a place in earth or heavy 


There's not a task to mankind giver 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

rhere’s not a whispered yes or no, 

There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 

That has a feather's weight cf worth, 
Without a woman in it.’ 


—Laramte Boomerang 
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City Wotes. 


Mr. Victor Flechter has another violin pupil, 
a boy, just arrived. 





Miss Emma Heckle is engaged to sing at the 
Liederkranz Society concert in Milwaukee, 
Dec, 2. 


Prof. Carpe’s second recital consisted solely 
of selections from Beethoven, beginning with 
the Sonata Pathetique. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen is expected to visit 
this city for concert purposes some time early 
in January. She is now residing in Boston. 


Arthur Mees, i1 addition to his musical du- 
ties in this city, has become organist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Columbus, Ohio. The re- 
hearsals for the next May Festival are pro- 
pressing finely. 


John Howard is already producing some re- 
markable vocal results in his many pupils. He 
informs us that he has already filled his hours 
so nearly that it is difficult to find the requisite 
time for the work in vocal physiology which 
he is row preparing. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra is rapidly im- 
proving and we see no reason why it should 
not have the hearty support and co-operation 
of the citizens generally. It should be liber- 
ally sustained in its endeavors to create a first- 
class and permanent orchestra for the city. 


The Conservatory of Music (Miss Baur’s) is 
always ready to lend assistance to all worthy 
objects. On Tuesday eve, Nov, 25, it gave a 
concert at Smith & Nixon’s Hall for the benefit 
of the S. P.C. A. The program consisted of 
both classic and popular selections, and was 
very enjoyable. 


Church & Co. have just issued a neat little 
catalogue of their publications in the line of 
oratorios, cantatas, operettas and church music. 
They have also a list of standard and miscel- 
laneous works on music and musical literature, 
both or either of which they will doubtless mail 
to any address on request. 


The Cincinnati College of Music, 305 Race 
street. is doing a good business this fall and 
has a large number of talented pupils. They 
expect to give some very entertaining recitals 
this winter. The elocution department is get- 
ting to be very popular and will also show 
what it can do this winter. 


The Apollo Club is in a most flourishing 
condition Its rehearsals under Mr. Foley are 
enthusiastic and encouraging. The associate 
membership numbers at the present writing 
over three hundred. Application for member- 
ship should be made to Mr. Geo. B. Jennings, 
at John Church & Co.’s music store. 


Mr. D. B. Towner, a busy teacher and con- 
ductor, has again directed the cantata of 
‘* David, the Shepherd Boy,” this time at the 
Fifth Presbyterian Church, Nov. 14. There 
was a chorus of fifty voices, with the following 
soloists: Mr. A. W. Mayer. Miss Clara Looker, 
Miss Flora Hastie, Mr. F. E. Reinhardt, Mr. 
David Gohen, Mr. C. H. Robinson, Mr. E. C. 
Nunneker, Mr. Al. Morbach. 


The exercises at ‘he unveiling of the Aiken 
bust at Music Hall, Nov. 15, consisted of the 
overture to ‘Ruy Blas,’ Mendelssohn, played 
by Currier’s Band, invocation by the Rev. Geo. 
Milton Hammell, Fantasie ‘* Chefs des ouvres 
de Rossini,’”’ Currier’s Band, and the memorial 
address by Noble K. Royse. The bust was 
unveiled by Prof. Junkermann, present Super- 
intendent of Music in the Public Schools. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the new Cincinnati illustrated 


weekly, Zhe Graphic. It should receive the 








hearty support of all our citizens. The illus- 


trations are timely and appropriate, some 
of them of rare beauty, and all good. The 
letter-press is newsy and entertaining. The 


paper is beautifully printed, of course, as that 
part of the work is done by the Aldine Print- 
ing Works. Success to The Graphic ! 


Mr. Adolph Carpe, to whom we hereby ten- 
der our congratulations on his recent marriage, 
gave his second recital at John Church & Co ’s 
Piano Rooms, Tuesday eve, Nov. 25. The 
program was given in the last VIsIToR and we 
can only say of it at this time that every num- 
ber was most finely and conscientiously inter- 
preted. Mr. Carpe is one of our best teachers 
and pianists, and these recitals are not only 
enjoyable, but instructive and elevating. The 
third and last of this series will be given Jan. 
6, 1885. 

On Tuesday eve, Nov. 18, Mr. George 
Schneider gave his third piano recital at Col- 
lege Hall. A good and appreciative audience 
is always assured when this genial and thorough 
musician is announced to appear. We never 
admired Chopin much until we heard Mr. 
Schneider interpret him. This recital consisted 
of works by Handel, Beethoven, Gade, Schar- 
wenka, and Geo. E. Whiting, the latter’s com- 
position being played from manuscript. Stu- 
dents as well as amateurs should improve every 
opportunity of hearing such playing as Mr. 
Schneider’s. His next recital will be given 
Tuesday eve, Dec. 2. 

Mr. Geo. Magrath, of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, (Miss Clara Baur, Directress), 
gives a piano recital just as we go to press and 
will give another at which the following pro- 
gram will be performed Dec, 3, at Smith & Nix- 
on’s Hall: : 

Bach - Organ 
scribed by Luszt ) 

Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 57, F Minor. Allegro assai; 
andante cop moto; allegro, ma non troppo; presto 

R ubinstein—Sonata, Op. 18, D Major, for piano-forte 
and violoncello. Allegio con moto, allegretto, allegro 
molto. 

Henselt—Etudes: (a) ‘‘Orage tu ne saurais m’ ab- 
batre ;"" (6) “ Pensez un peu a moi, qui pense toujours a 
vous; (c) “ Exance mes voenx ;” P, ** Si oiseau j’etais, 
et toi je volerai.” 

Mendelssohn— Variations serieuses. 

Huber—Introduction et Marche Triomphale, for two 
piano-fortes. 

Liszt—(a) Gondoliera; (4) Gnomenreigen 
the Gnomes) ; (c) Rapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 

The following resolution, adopted by the 
Union Board of High Scheols, and which the 
clerk was directed to transmit to the Princi- 
pals, explains itself : 

‘* Whereas, The Board of Directors of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association have ex- 
tended to the pupils of the High Schools the 
same advantages as to rates of admission to 
the public rehearsals which the pupils of the 
various music schools enjoy, and inasmuch as 
attendance upon these rehearsals cultivates and 
develops musical taste, and thus becomes an 
important element in musical culture; there- 
fore, 

**Resolved, That the Principals of the High 
Schools and the Professor of Music therein are 
requested to take such steps as are necessary to 
secure these benefits for our pupils.” 

Tickets will be placed on sale at each school 
at one dollar for the four Tuesday afternoon 
public rehearsals. The interest taken in the 
matter by the public schools will no doubt 
secure a very large attendance at the remain- 
ing public rehearsals, which are really in the 
nature of finished concerts. 


prelude and fugue. A Minor (tran- 


dance of 





Charles Warren. 


This venerable musician was laid to rest on 
the 26th. For many years he taught music in 
this city, and was a leading figure—fiute 
player—in different orchestras, He accumu- 


lated a competence, and for the past few years 
has lived quietly on Walnut Hills, only occa- 
sionally showing his kindly face in town. 
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From Dr. Root. 


Dear Mr. Murray :—\ read with special interest in 
last month s Visirok Mr. Webb's article on “‘ Good and 
Poor Music,” and your editoria', ‘“* Does Cultivation 
Cultivate ?” and to your “ we shall be pleased to hear 
from Dr. Root and others on the subject” I gladly 
respond 

The multiplication table may benefit us if we 
do not like it because it is to the intellect and 
not to the affections; but it is not se with 
music. The love of home, friends, country, or 
of any other good thing, cannot be strengthened 
through music unless we like the music, for music 
is not primarily to the intellect, but to the 
affections—to the heart and not to the head. 

That music is best which best accomplishes 
the true objects of music: such as the Gospel 
songs that most increase love and zeal for 
Christian work, home songs that most increase 
the love of home, patriotic songs that most in- 
crease love of country, etc.; also such vocal 
and instrumental music as bears us highest 
into regions of refined enjoyment. 

Poor music is that which does not accomplish 
the good objects of music, and is of two kinds, 
viz: that which is abstractly poor—touching 
nobody—and that which is good on its grade 
but used out of place and so ** poor” to those 
who hear it. 

There are some speeches, and sermons even, 
that are persuasive and powerful in spite of 
misspelled or mispronounced words and un- 
grammatical phrases, while there are many im- 
maculate in these latter respects that are wear- 
isome and worthless. So with music. That 
the good would be better without defects goes 
without saying. 

Music is not poor because it consists of only 
tonic and dominant (see the ‘*O dolce con 
cento”” of Mozart) nor good because it contains 
intricate harmonies, 

There is good and poor music of every kind 
and on every grade, simple and difficult, from 
‘*O dolce concento” to Wagner’s last work. 

There is no objection to calling the poor 
music ‘*trash”’ if that term be intelligently 
applied. 

I doubt if music is trashy because it is tran- 
sient. The pansy is no more trashy than the 
oak, Some good compositions on every grade 
seem to me to be of the pansy kind, pretty an:l 
sweet for a summer, while others have the oak 
element and live longer. 

Pupils must do some dry, intellectual or me- 
chanical work—scale exercises, etc.,—as step- 
ping stones, but it is only through compositions 
that they like that they can grow musically. 
The emotional within to which music appea's 
will only open and expand in the sunshine of 
enjoyment. 

The music which is given to pupils (aside 
from their exercises) should not be far above 
them, but should be the good music of the grade 
nearest their states—that which when played 
or sung by the teacher will cause a responsive 
thrill of pleasure. They will outgrow it when 
it has performed its use for them and will then 
go up higher in an orderly and pleasant way. 

The following sketch from a former VistToR 
article is to the point : 

A musician calling upon an artist friend at 
his studio, finds him playing a simple air upon 
his piano. 

‘What do you play such trash as that 


A. ‘* Because I like it.” 

M. ‘ Well, I pity you. Here, this is what 
you ought to like.’’ Then follow some intri- 
cate harmonies, in strange, rhythmic forms. 

A. ‘* There is no music in that to me.” 

M. ‘*You ought to hear nothing but that 
kind of music until you do like it.” 

A. ‘Look around you and tell me which 
of all the pictures here you like the best.” 

M. ‘This one.” He points to a pretty 
landscape. 


A. ‘* How do you like this old head ?” 














_M. ‘It is horrible. I don’t like it at all.” 

A. ‘It is worth all the other pictures in my 
collection ten times over. An artist wouldn’t 
look a second time at your favorite, but would 
gaze long and admiringly at this.” 

M. ‘Is it possible ?”’ 

A. ‘Yes; and if I should give you the 
advice you gave me, I should say, ‘ you ought 
not to look at any other picture but this, or one 
of its kind, until you like it.’”’ 

M. ‘Horrible! I should go crazy.” 

A. ‘But I do not say so; I say begin with 
the picture you like—it is not trash, it is only 
elementary. Look at it and study it; you will 
soon get all there is in it for you and will then 
become interested in a higher grade. Keep 
on, and if you do something at picture-studying 
every day you may in a few years arrive at the 
old man’s head—probably about the time that 
I reach your selection.” G. F. &. 





Concerts, Conventions, Etc. 


E. C, Greenlee conducted a convention at 
Luther, Mich., last month, closing with a con- 
cert, in which he was assisted by Mrs. Addie 
Barber, accompanist, Minnie Stoughton, as- 
sistant. A light miscellaneous program was 
given. 

A vocal and instrumental concert was given 
October 30 at Maitland, Mo., by Prof. John 
Horn, of Louisville, and the best musical talent 
of Maitland and vicinity. A number of com- 
positions, vocal and instrumental, by Prof. 
Horn, were given. 


We have received a program of the closing 
concert of the Humboldt (lowa) Musical Con- 
vention, recently conducted by H.S. Perkins, 
of Chicago, assisted by Miss Fanny Lincoln, 
Fort Dodge, pianist, Miss Mahala Dutton, 
Cedar Rapids, soprano. The program was of 
a miscellaneous character. 


The prize songs accepted by the Apollo Club 
of Chicago will be sung at their second concert 
of the season, Thursday eve, February 26 
Part of the evening will be occupied by the 
performance of Max Bruch’s ‘*‘ Frithjof.”” There 
will be a chorus of one hundred and fifty male 
voices and a full orchestra. 


Programs of the exercises at the meeting of 
the Ohio music teachers at Columbus, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, can be had by application to 
any of the officers of the association: N. L, 
Glover, Pres., Akron; Wm. H. Dana, Sec., 
Warren; J.J. Jelly, Cor. Sec., Ada; N, Coe 
Stewart, Cleveland; Wendel Shiel, or Prof. 
Junkermann, Cincinnati. 


The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association will 
hold its fourth annual meeting in the high 
school chapel at Columbus. O., December 30 
and 31. A fine program is in preparation. It 
is to be hoped that music teachers in general 
will make it their business to be present. Mr. 
N. L. Glover, of Akron, is President. Mr. 
Junkermann, of Cincinnati, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


A very pleasant and profitable recital was 
given by some of the pupils of the music de- 
partment of the Virginia Female Institute, 
Staunton, on Saturday, the Ist ult. Mr. 
F. R. Webb resumed his series of monthly 
organ recitals in Trinity Church to the pupils 
of the Institute. He was assisted by Miss Ella 
E. Ives, teacher of vocal music in the school. 
The recital was quite largely attended by 
pupils of the institute and citizens generally 
and was evidently highly enjoyed. 


At a meeting of brass bands and representa- 
tives from bands, held at Rome City, Ind., on 
Thursday, Sept. 25th, 1884, an organization 
was formed which will be known as the Tri- 
State Musicians’ Association. It is calculated 


to embrace in this organization bands from 
Southern Michigan, Northern Indiana, and 
Western Ohio, and the object is to draw. musi- 
cians together once each year for friendly re- 
union and social intercourse. There will be a 
meeting of delegates at Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
Tuesday, Dec. gth, 1884, to fix a time and 
place and make other arrangements for next 
year’s reunion. 

Bands who have not yet received an invitation 
to send a representative to that meeting, will 
confer a favor by sending their names to C. K. 
Greene, Secretary, Wawaka, Ind., or to Gart 
Shober, President, Fort Wayne, Ind., either 
of whom will gladly furnish circulars and such 
other information as may be desired. 


A grand concert was given at Flood’s Hall, 
Hyde Park, Ill., on Thursday evening, Nov. 
20, for the benefit of the Hyde Park Lyceum 
and Reading Room. The program consisted 
of the popular and stirring songs of the war, 
performed by the following well known mu- 
sicians: Dr. Geo. F. Root, the composer of the 
most widely known war songs; Mr. J. M. 
Hubbard, the popular campaign singer; Mr 
Wm. Lewis, the violinist; Mr. Chas. A. Knorr, 
tenor; Mr. F. K. Root, tenor; Mr. W. R. 
Root, tenor; Mr. Dillon C. Willoughby, bass ; 
Mr. H. C. Waters, bass;. Mrs. Harrison M. 
Wild, soprano; Miss May O. Root, soprano ; 
Miss Alice Everett, contralio; Miss Mary R. 
Peck, contralto. The above soloists were sup- 
ported bya select chorus, Frederic W. Root, 
conductor. A special feature of the concert 
was the appearance of Dr. Root as a soloist 
and the performance of some of his war songs, 
in the choruses of which the audience partici- 
pated. 





—-—- > 


New York City. 


— 4 


The new series of orchestral concerts unde: 
the direction of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
opened the musical season proper Oct, 25th. 
These concerts are to filla need which this city 
has felt, that of producing only new composi- 
tions by modern composers of note. Although 
thif is rather a hazardous scheme, as the Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony occasionally give 
new works in this line, the first concert was an 
excellent one, and very successful, The pro- 
gram included Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Overture, ‘* Husitska,”’ Grieg’s Con- 
certo, with new orchestration, an interlude by 
Mr. Van der Stucken (a composition of great 
merit), and a Cossack Dance, by Tscharkows- 
ky. This was a program such as our two 
best societies would not be ashamed to give, 
and the manner of its production was worthy 
of all the flattering praises the daily papers be- 
stowed upon it. Now that the enterprise is 
successfully launched it ought to become a 
feature of our concert season. Madame Helen 
Hopekirk, pianist, and Mr. Franz Remmertz, 
were the soloists of the occasion. 

The first symphony concert occurs Novem- 
ber 22d. A fine program will be given. 
Liszt’s great Dante Symphony, with an invisi- 
ble chorus of female voices; the violinist, 
Musin, and one of the new German singers, 
Herr Joseph Standigl. 

Madame Albani will be in New York in Jan- 
uary, and her first appearance in public, will be 
at the Academy of Music, at the Philharmonic 
Concert. 

Miss Adele Margulies, the pianist, is to give 
two recitals in November and December. 

‘St, Paul” was given by the Oratorio So- 
ciety, November 12th, with Messrs. Toedt and 
Heinrich, Miss Charlotte Walker and Miss 
Carrie Morse, as soloists. The choruses went 
off well, particularly the ‘‘ Rise and Shine,” 
and ‘* Stone Him to Death.” 

On the 12th, the Chorus Society’s Concert 





also took place. Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” 
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and Goldmark’s overture 





to 
Sheba,”’ formed the program. 
A series of organ recitals by L. L. Forman, 
at Chickering Hall, have been given. The ad 
mission asked was the modest sum of twenty- 
five cents, K, 


“The Queen of 


rr 


Music in Omaha. 


A large attendance of patrons at Meyers 
Music Hall on the night of November 12th 
were highly pleased with the entertainment, 
given by the Ladies’ Musical Association. 

The following program was rendered in a 
manner showing a great skill in the art by all 
performers: 1. Sonata, violin and piano, Op 
8, Grieg -Mr. Gerberich, Miss Officer. 2 
**Une Fleur Aimee,”’ Op. 199, Chas. Mayer-- 


Miss Pierce. 3. ‘* Love shall guide thee,” 
White—The Misses Merkel. 4. Fantasie, Op. 
30, Leonard—Mr. Gerberich. 5. ‘* Du bist 


die Ruh,’”’ Schubert; ‘‘ Mein glaubiges Herz,” 
Bach — Miss Pennell. 6. Gavotte, Silas ; 
** Harmonius Blacksmith,’’ Handel — Mrs 
Hitchcock. 7. Cavatina, Op. 85, Raff—Mr 
Gerberich, Miss Officer. 

The Omaha Glee Club is to be reorganized 
for the winter and will give four concerts at 
the Opera House. 

The Concordia are rehearsing a 
feast” to be rendered for the benefit of 
Germania School during the holidays. 

A few prominent citizens are trying to per 
suade the officers of the 4th Infantry, U. S. A., 
stationed at this post, to let their magnificent 
band give a few concerts this winter, and the 
prospects now are that we shall have plenty of 


‘* musical 
the 


| fine music from that source. 


| 


| 
| 


Joun D. Peasopy, M. D. 
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Mr. Mackenzie’s Forthcoming 
Opera. 


and Dr. F. Hueffer 
to write a 


Mr. A. C. Mackenzie 
have, it is well known, contracted 
new English opera for the Carl Rosa season of 
1886, and the subject of the libretto has been 
preserved under some secrecy. It may, how 
ever, be announced that the work is founded 
on the Provencal history of Guillaume de Ca 
bestan, a gentleman of Roussillon, and a trou 
badour who, according to the thirteenth 
century custom, sang the praises of several la 
dies. His last mistress, according to Jehann 
de Nostre Dame, was Tricline Carbonnel, wife 
of the Seigneur de Seillan, who, jealous of the 
troubadour, whom he had made his esquire, 


murdered him, tore out his heart, and made 
his wife eat it. How Dr. Hueffer will treat 
this delectable incident remains to be seen. 
His wife, horror stricken at her husband’s 


cruelty, refused to eat less noble food than the 
heart of her lover, and died of hunger in 1213 
This horrible fate likewise attributed to 
Gabrielle de Vergny and to the Marquise d’ 
Astorgas. According to Millot, the husband 
furious against Cabestan was Raymond de Cas 
tel-Roussillon and his wife Marguerite. Av 
cording to an Italian manuscript, the relatives 
of the lady and of the troubadour, with a large 
number of knights, at the head of whom was 
Alphonse, King of Aragon, stormed the castle 
of Raymond, rescued the bodies of the two 
lovers, and interred them with pomp in a 
church at Perpignan. The knights of Rous- 
sillon and of Narbonne assisted each year at a 
solemn service founded by the King of Aragon 
for the repose of the soul of Marguerite and 
Cabestan. Twelve of Cabestan’s 
songs are still extant, and perhaps Mr. Mac- 
kenzie may work some of them into his opera 

Mr. Mackenzie’s contribution to next year’s 
Birmingham Festival will take the form of a 
Violin Concerto. 
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Gleanings. 


Che Milan Opera Company, which closed a 
three at the New York Star 
Cheatre last evening, starts to-day upon a tour 
including Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and Boston, reaching this 
city some time in January. 


weeks’ season 


Che late Joachim Raff has left behind him 
no less than four grand Shakesperian over- 
tures, namely to ** Romeo and Juliet,” **Othel- 
lo,” **Macbeth”’ and ‘*The Tempest,” all of 
which the composer’s widow has given to the 
Ducal orchestra of Meiningen. 


The Milan Opera Company has not been free 
from financial troubles during its New York 
season, but all its appeal to 
been arranged and its future provided for. 
It is intimated that Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
will join the organization at an early day. 


dithculties have 


HERR Victor NESSLER'S latest 
frompeter von Sakkingen,”’ 


opera, “Der 
successfully pro- 
duced at Leipzig some few months ago, is like- 
Hamburg 


wise to be brought out at g, where 
the tenor engaged for the title character, Her: 
Brucks, will by 
ecuting, in propria persona, the trumpet solos 


assigned to the itinerant hero whom he to 


introduce a new feature ex- 


1s 


represent 


Hans Von Bulow contemplates a bold inno- 


vation in piano playing During the next 
tour of the Meiningen court orchestra he pro- 


poses to play his compositions for piano with- 
any direction for the orchestral 
paniment, trusting that those well disciplined 
musicians will accomplish this difficult en- 
semble with the same precision as if he swung 
the 


out accom- 


baton. 


Manager Mapleson i 
pression to the following view of the operatic 


s quoted as giving ex 


situation in New York city; ‘‘I think there 
must have been a new society formed, the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Italian Opera, 


with some gentleman we know at the head of 


it I know it will all come right in the end, 
but all the same it would be much jollier to 
have it all right in the beginning.” 

\ **Merry War’? company of which Henri 


Laurent is the tenor, ‘* skipped by the light of 
the moon’’ recently from Spanish Fort, a sub- 
urb of New Orleans, The were in- 
volved in financial difficulties, and could only 
their wardrol 

loading a skiff with them in the rear 


members 
eS attachment by 
of the 
theatre and paddling away for brighter shores 


ive from 


Che last composition by Friedrich von Flo- 
tow, the composer of ‘* Martha ”’ has just been 
published by his widow, at Darmstadt. It is 


a song entitled ** Der Blinde Musikant.”’ (**The 
Blind. Musician **), the words to which had 
been written, at the express desire of the com- 
poser, by G. L. Mohr. Flotow, as may not be 
generally krown, had himself become all but 
blind during the last few years of his life. 


With something more of honesty than dis- 
cretion the Kansas City 7%mes says of a recent 
Joseffy recital in that municipality: ‘‘ News- 
papers are very fond of that word culture. 
We confess that the 7?mes would have been 
glad to have said yesterday morning that our 
cultured community turned out to welcome 
Joseffy, if the fact did not remain that our cul- 
tured citizens were in another part of 
the city, whooping it up for Jumbo and the 
nautch girls. That temporarily a wet 
blanket to the use of the word culture.”’ 


over 
was 
The practicability of reviving the perform- 


ance of some Handel and Bach compositions 
at the coming bi-centennial celebrations in Lon- 


don is being very generally discussed in the 
musical circles of that city. A writer upon 
the works of Handel speaks of an attempt in 
this many years ago by the London 
Cecilian Society, and says: ‘* The number of 
violins was then so small that two hautboys 
sufficed to balance them; the performance 
therefore, was on too limited a scale to give 
the effect a fair trial. Yet, even then, the har- 
monies filled in by the little organ at Albion 
Hall, produced a delicious richness which we 
are far from realizing at many grander perform- 
ances. 


Prof. F. Widdows of Washington, D. C., 
who will play the chime of bells for the 
World’s exposition in New Orleans, is already 
arranging for the reception of the bells in that 
city. The bells are being cast by the makers 
of the chime for the Philadelphia exposition, 
which were also rung by Prof. Widdows. The 
casts are being made under the direction and 
from the specifications of Prof. Widdows 
The chime will consist of 15 bells, the largest 
weighing 4,000 pounds, and having a diameter 
of 58% inches, the smallest weighing 
pounds. The following scale will be repre- 


line 


250 


sented: C, D, E, F, F # G, A, Bd, B 
4, C, D, E, F, F 2 and G, in eight different 
keys. The entire weight of the chime will 


25,000 pounds. 


ee 


Music in Boston. 


‘*When Music heavenly maid was young,” she 
may have sung in ancient Greece, but in he 
old age she seems to have taken up her habi 
tation in Boston, and the season begins to give 
promise of great things in the art. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra are doing 
splendid work and the public are learning to 
discriminate for themselves as regards quality 
of performance. The symphonies given since 
my last have been the first of Beethoven, the 
first of Schumann and the last of Brahms. The 
first Beethoven symphony was splendidly ren- 
dered, and I heartily admired the conservative 
reading of the last movement which has often 
been rushed through in previous performances. 
The scales which form the introduction to this 
movement are very difficult for the strings to 
get in thorough unity, yet they did so upon this 
occasion, and the light and tripping chief 
theme, went with characteristic gaiety. But I 
can’t understand why we must have the first 
Symphony religiously year after year, 
crowd out Raff, Svéndsen, and the modern 
Symphonists for wantof room. This symphony 


and 


is interesting as showing the beginning of a 
great masters symphonic career, but musically 
it is not greater than some of, the works it 
re plac es 

It is not the true Beethoven, not'the real tone 
master, but rather the student, imbued 
fire and genius, fresh from the hands of Haydn 
and of Albrechtsberger, and to some extent re- 
them. Of the Brahms’ Symphony I 
say very little. Your readers will 
ollect that I described it to them from Copen- 
This performance was the better of 
the two, and instead of hearing the bass tuba 
growl in the depths, we had the contrabassoon 
as Brahms wrote it. The critics all say that 
the work is not enjoyable at a first hearing. 
Speaking from my inner consciousness, I beg 
to differ. The Andante is as melodious and as 
tranquil as many a work of the old school, and 
the Allegretto is one of the finest—for its length 
—of any modern symphonic movements. The 
work is very short, occupying scarcely more 
than thirty minutes in its performance. 

But the Schumann B flat Symphony was to 
me the most enjoyable work of the month. It 
the freshest and finest of all Schumann’s 
works and the breath of Spring (for Schumann 
intended it as a ‘* Spring Symphony ’’) exhales 
a'l through the composition. The first move- 


with 


flecting 


need rec 


hagen. 
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ment—‘* Spring’s Awakening ’’—was broadly 
given, and the larghetto with its theme thrice 
repeated by violins, ’celli and wind instru- 
ments in turn was inexpressibly fine. But in 
the last movement the first violins seemed to 
try to get ahead of the conductor’s beat. 

Mr. Gericke very properly took the move- 
ment rather in an allegretto than an allegro 
manner, and this is right, according to German 
Schumann’s own wish about the move- 
ment was that it should not be taken too rapidly. 
He meant it to picture ‘‘ Spring’s Farewell.”’ I 
have noticed once or twice before, a degree of 
impetuosity in some of the violinists, which 
the conductor had work to curb. There are 
several soloists in the ranks who must try and 
remember that a symphony is not a piece of 
virtuosity. The soloists in the last three con- 
certs have been Miss Juch, and Messrs. Sher- 
and Giese. Miss Juch sang with true 

feeling, but I wish that she had not 
used the portamento so often, to reach the upper 
Swooping at high notes is not artis- 
and I believe that she can easily correct 
fault 


models. 


wood 
artist 


register 
lic, 
the 

Mr. Sherwood played magnificently in the 
Wanderer Fantasie (Schubert-Liszt.) I find 
him at his very best this season. Mr. Giese is 
probably as fine a 'cello soloists, as any that can 
be found on Jay Gould’s farm—I mean the 
United States; but the concerto which he 
played—by de Smert—was not of amazing 1n- 
terest, although of technical and even pyro- 
technial brilliancy. Itis astonishing to see 
the amount of discrimination displayed by the 
audiences at these concerts, but it is due to pre- 


existing causes. Boston is tending toward 
musical lectures. Mr. B. J. Lang is giving 
Symphonic Analysis at Chickering’s, Mr. 


Chadwick is doing the same at his studio, 
Prof. J. K. Paine is giving historico-musical 
lectures once a week, Mr. L. C. Elson is analyz- 
ing symphonies once a week at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. The last named in- 
stitution has just completed its Fall Term, and 
the examinations (Theory, Harmony, Compo- 
sition, etc., etc.,) show a decided advance in the 
status of the classes, Not only has the per 
cent. been generally higher than heretofore, but 
the examinations have been even more exten- 
ded than in previous years. The quarterly 
concert also showed a gratifying state of tech- 
nical ability among the students. The time 
should soon come when the Government will 
act toward this Conservatory, as the French 
German Governments do toward their 
that is, subsidize it, establish free schol- 
arships, give large prizes to the best students 
that they may enlarge their studies and have 
greater incentives to attain the leading posi- 
Meanwhile these improvements depend 
upon private munificence and this quality is 
not yet largely developed in Boston. 
PROTEUS. 


ind 


wh; 


tions. 


LE 

Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, who is now 
one of the foremost concert singers in England, 
was born in Watertown, Jefferson County, 
New York, and is the daughter of a farmer 
that town. She is described as a ‘tall, 
solidly .built young woman, whose face would 
not be called beautiful, but which lights up 
with a beautiful inward: fire when she sings. 
Her voice is one of those mellow, toughing 
contraltos so true and pure, and, aided by an 
indescribably frank and unaffected enuncia- 
tion, her ballads go straight to the heart of 
every listener, She uses neither paint nor 


powder, nor will she wear low-necked or 
short-sleeved dresses. She was even brave 
enough, when bidden to sing before the 


Queen, to send word to the court authorities 
that her scruples forbade her appearing in 
the conventional full dress; whereupon the 
Queen kindly and sensibly made answer that 
she might wear any dress she liked, 















SOLITUDE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 

Sing and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh—it is lost on the air; 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But are slow to voice your care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they turn and go ; 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 

Be glad and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all ; 

There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls will be crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train ; 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


‘Old Hundred.” 


rhis unique psalm-tune first appeared in 
John Calvin’s ‘* French Psalter,”’ published at 
Geneva, in 1543, and the ‘‘ proper tune”’ of the 
134th Psalm. Guilleaume Franc was musical 
editor of this work. He was a master in mu- 
sic; yet all that will be found in ordinary mu- 
sical history regarding him is, that he was an 
‘‘obscure musician of Strasburg of the six- 
teenth century.”” The church owes him not a 
few of her finest melodies. A melody in Lu- 
ther’s great Psalter, published from 1524, to 
1560, seems to have suggested the ideas of this 
inimitable chorale. 

One of Luther’s hymns of eight unequal 
lines, which was set to a melody of the Mora- 
vian or Waidensian early church, contains the 
elements of the Old Hundredth. But these 
were reset and remodeled by Franc, who left 
Strasburg and became ‘‘ canteur,”’ or precentor, 
to Theodore Besa at Lausanne. He 
quently settled and died at Geneva leaving as 
his imperishable monument the music of the 
‘* French Psalter,”’ 

The music was afterwards adapted to the 
1ooth Psalm in the first ** English Psalter’’ 
ever published, edited by John Calvin, and 
printed for the use of the congregation of En- 
glish-speaking refugees at Geneva, in 1556, of 
which, at that time John Knox was minister. 
The musical editor of the Psalter was Claude 
Goudimel of Rome, who suffered martyrdom 
at Lyons at the time of the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, because he had set the English 
Psalms to music, This Genevan-English Psal- 
ter was reprinted in 1563-4, by ‘‘ John Day, 
over the pump in Aldgate,” and Andrew Harti 
in Edinburgh, and laid the foundation of the 
Psalmody of the Protestant churches of the 
world. The words of this Psalter contained 
the first thirty-seven Psalms written by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, the remainder being written 





subse- 


by ten of the refugees at Geneva. William 
Keith from Aberdeen wrote the Hundredth 


Psalm. This Psalter, words and music, was, 
for some time, generally used by the Protestant 
churches of England and Scotland. 

When Oliver Cromwell got the Westminster 
General Assembly of divines to prepare a new 
version of the Psalms, in common meter, for 
the use of the churches, the Parliament sanc- 
tioned it, the English church at once adopted 
it, but the, Scottish people rebelled on the 
ground that they already had a better Psalter 





Cromwell had to come to a com- 
This com- 
promise was, that in Scotland a number of 
favorite Psalms from the old Psalter might be 
published as second editions. This was done, 
and the music is thus called ‘‘old’’: the Old 
First, Old Forty-fourth, Old Hundredth, Old 
Hundred and thirty-fourth, Old Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh, etc. —Odserver. 


Does It? 


Does the cultivation of music interfere with 
our appreciation of the old heart echoing mel- 
odies that have been, and are still sacred to the 
masses? 


of their own. 
promise with the hardy Scots. 





This is asked in good faith by one who has 
a slight knowledge of the art, but whose desir« 
to proceed further into its wonderfui mysteries 
has been brought to a stand-still by the fore- 
going question. 

The question itself was suggested by an end- 
less number of cards published in the papers 
during a series of concerts given in our city 
(Louisville, Ky.) by the bands of Prof’s. Gil- 
more and Cappa protesting against the intro 
duction of the “‘dear old home songs” into 
their programs. And by an apology pub- 
lished by the management of the 
(where these concerts have 
answer to these protests, .in which they say 
that ‘Old Kentucky Home” is only placed 
upon the program by request, the 
number of calls for it being five a day. 

Stephen Foster’s melodies have a charn 
about them that is recognized not only by 
Americans, but if report be true they are known 
and loved in every land where music is heard 
And when such a master of the cornet Mr 
Walter Emerson renders one of them, is it a 
matter of surprise that there 
delight to listen and admire, 

I once attended a concert at which the great 
Nilsson sang. I enjoyed her classic numbers 
but went wild with the rest of the people over 
her interpretation of ** Old Folks at Home.” 

Last year we had a similar controversy over 
Joe Emmet’s ‘Sweet Violets.”” Mr. Fred Innes 
the great trombone soloist gave it as only he 
could. The uncultivated masses bowed before 
the beautiful melody and would have little else 
from Mr, Innes. 

So I might mention a number of instances 
where these simple heart echoes have driven 
from the field of public favor the more classic 
compositions, at least have made themselves 
felt and commanded the admiration, or I might 
say devotion, of the people. 
purpose to oppose the elevation of musical 
taste in our community. Let us have the 
music by the best masters, and let us, as far as 
possible, study and understand it. But I de 
object to the class of woul i-be somebody s whe » 
with little or no knowledge of music, are so 
ready to rush into print with suggestions t 


bh 
men who are well qualified to fill the places 
they occupy, and who, I have no doubt, enjoy 
many a hearty laugh over the attempts of 
these ‘‘ Dudes and Pharisees” to direct thei: 
efforts to the public. WESTENDORF. 


exposition 


been given) ir 


average 


as 


are some whe 


Far be it from my 


best 





Michael Banner. 


The following concerning this talented young 
man well known in Cincinnati, will be of inter- 
est at this time. 

The most grotesque personality which New 
Yorkers have lately laughed at is that of Mich- 
ael Banner. He is an American boy of 14, tall 
enough to be considerably older, and very ugly 
of visage. He went to Paris several years ago 
to complete a training as a violinist. He lately 
took the first prize at the French Conservatory. 
He has come back to become a public per- 
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former. 
fiddle 


He is making admirable music wit! 


and bow at the Casino. Butit is wit! 


his make-up as a prodigy that he most amuse 
his audiences. It would seem that hismanager 
have determined that he shall present the 
aspect of genius. No Bunthorne of burlesque 
was ever half so ridiculous. His hair is 
long as the average woman’s, parted in the 
middle, and hanging down his back. His ju 
venile jacket is black velvet, and over it turns 
a white linen collar so broad as to reach dow 
on his breast and out on his shoulders. Hi 
trousers are baggy, and gathered in just above 
the calves of his spindling legs, which are , 
ered thence to his abnormally big feet by silk 
stockings. His shoes are low, and adorned o1 
the tops with immense bows of ribbon Not] 
ing comical is intended by } dS r N 
is he concerned in any characteriz ve 
that of soberly outdoing Oscar Wilde a 
looking like an embodiment of cultur 

ae litt latina 
EDITOR OF VISITOR 

















sitions to enable a} ssible candidat ( I 
himself up fc ra prima vista and transposition pe 
formance would, in , be ricl 

It reminds me i ar yte I he ) 

i few years ago of a certain well-k: rg 
ist in Engla He had given tl 
exton not to admit anyone during cti 

ul Accordingly, that fun y met a 
allers at the churcl or with th f tio! 
‘**No body can’t come in, a- se ‘ tor be 
a pra ticin of amipr fion 1 nin 
Lord ay service 

What I intended t nvey in my w 
that the rectory would prol y 
of compositions from which t ele 
performance, and at the same ti t 
some pieces of the approximate iff \ 
which would b place | before tl t ite 
for prima vista periormance, and like 
those to be selected for transpo I By 
kindly inserting the above in your Decembe 
number, you will confer a favor up 

Yours truly 
E. M. Bowman 
St. I s, M N« 20, 34 

[We thought it rich also, t un in 
of Prof. Bowman’s copy P ‘ 
tion provest e VISITOR t I | t 
Here is the whole paragraph copi 
original type-writer MS. which MS. we 
mail you, Professor, after our n 
set it up.—Ep. VisiTor.] 

‘*In order t furnish all the niormatior 
respecting these exan 1 I \ nt y be 
mparted w th impa gt val us il 
par a ts f excelle e, it 1s the ter 
the dire ry 5 i suitable r 5 
by, giving a li f the works which w fort 
the basis of the examination papers and a 
of compositions for ] prim la ext 
tion, transposition, et n eac! 
and in each grade.” 

- 

In the concert room: She—‘‘Isn’t ly 
I never did hear such de ! Si 
tender, so plaintive; so refined, so soul 
possessing ! He—‘*‘I am delighted to know 
that you are such mus ver; but,tl 
nothing to what you will hear when they have 
got through tuning their instruments.”’ She 
wishes she had not begun her ecstasies quite 
so soon; but, poor thing! how was she t 
know that this wasn’t a fugue, or a sonata, o1 


gavotte, or something or other? 
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Musical Mopper. 
When a man ies oct ‘*paint the town 
red,’”’ he does not do it in water colors. 


As the fire-fly only shines while on the wing, 
so it is with the human mind—when it rests it 
darkens. 


The Hopper takes time by the forelock, and 
wishes all its readers a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year. 

Why is a cornet player like a signal service 
observer? One blows the notes, the other 
notes the blows. 


A man never looks so like a red-handed vil- 
lian as when he is told by the photographer to 
**look pleasant.” 


Church & Co’s Christmas Selections for 1884 
excel anything we have yet seen for beauty of 
typography and musical merit. 


GOVERNESS: ‘* Now, really, you must pay 
attention, There is the treble clef—that’s your 
right hand. Now what is the other hand?” 
Little Girl: ‘The wrong.” 


Sarah Bernhardt is by no means stout; still 
the following does seem to be a little exagger- 
ated: ‘‘An empty carriage drove up to the 
door, and Sarah Bernhardt dismounted from 
it.” 

An unsuccessful vocalist went to the work- 
house and delighted the inmates with his sing- 
ing. He.said it was a natural thing for him to 
do, as he had been singing to poor houses ever 
since he began his career. 


‘*I’m on the sea; I’m on the sea,’’ roared a 


bad singer. ‘*You’re not,” cried a musical 
punster in the company; ‘‘you would be on 
the C if you sang in tune; but you are on the 
B flat, confound you.”—£x. 


A lawyer was noticed at a recent concert 
enthusiastically applauding one of the singers, 
and trying to get up an encore. ‘Fond of 
music, isn’t he?’ said one acquaintance to 


another. ‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it’s mere 
professional instinct. He is moving for a new 
trial.” 


=~ first connects related words; 
Ay second forms the sharpest swords; 
| whole supports the forest’s pride, 
ispensing heat on every side, 

The reader who solves the above correctly 
will be allowed to subscribe to the MusICcAL 
VIsITOR on the usual terms, beginning with 
the January number, 


Everybody knows how the sudden cessation 
of a thundering band of music causes remarks 
to be shouted out in a tone like a locomotive 
whistle. The other night at a hop the band 
crushed out a few final bars and suddenly 
stopped, when the voice of a lovely little thing 
in pink was heard screaming at the top of her 
lungs: ‘* Don’t my bustle hang like a daisy ?” 





Mapleson and his Wigs, 


Manager Mapleson and the New York cus- 
toms officials usually have a discussion over 
some point at issue upon his arrival here. 
This season the stock of wigs opened the an- 
nual wordy tilt. In teJling of this incident of 
his arrival, Manager Mapleson said: ‘‘ Well, 
dear boy, it was the funniest thing imaginable. 


You know the wigs used by the chorus people | 


are their own peculiar property, and as they 
have been in use for five or six years they were 
a little used-up last year. We accordingly 
took them over to a man in London who 


boils ’em and makes them as good as new. 
made them so new that the customs peo- 


He 
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ple swore that they were new. We swore 
that they were old, and there was lots of 
swearing generally. They said the chorus 
should have put them in their own baggage. 
As you know that baggage usually consists 
of a pocket hankerchief, the claim was ab- 
surd. Then Angelo swore that half the cho- 
rus were bald, and therefore these wigs were a 
necessity. All to no purpose. We had to 
pay the duty under protest, and to-morrow 
there will be a procession of 54 dark-visaged 
Italians down to the custom house to swear 


that their wigs are touls of their trade.” 





VOCAL. 


In addition to the Christmas music noticed else- 
where in this paper, we announce the following just 
from the press. 

The Star of Bethlehem. Quartet for mixed 
voices, by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Green and Gold title- 
a ERE eae oe ee 35 cts. 

One of the most effective quartets published this 
year. Itis “telling” in its effects without being difficult, 
very “strong” and brilliant. 


Adeste Fideles. Christmas Hymn, with Latin 
and English words, for Soprano, Alto and Chorus, 
by Leopoldo Nobili. Price. ....... 60 cts. 

A new and admirable setting of this grand old hymn, 

*“*O come all ye faithful.” It has pleasing variety, and 

and a fine organ accompaniment and is of but moderate 

difficulty. 

Hush-a-bye-Baby. Lullaby. Words by M. 
— Porter. Music by Frank L. Armstrong. 

SOGe GH, SEs ba ip ice as oes 85 cts. 

A very pretty lullaby song, finely harmonized, intro- 

ducing at the close a few measures of the old and well 

known slumber song, commonly called ‘‘ Greenville” 
or “ Rosseau’s Dream.” 

Marguerite. Romanze for Alto or Baritone. 

ords by Mary E. Kail. Music by J. W. Bischoff. 

PUG. S86 es 06 oe he +6 4 75 cts. 

The popularity of this song has necessitated this 
arrangement of it for Alto or Baritone. It has an 
elegant title page. 

Longing for Mother. Song for medium voices, 
by M. Frances English. Price. ...... 80 cts. 

A tender, touching tribute to mother-love and child- 
hood memories. Easy and pleasing. 


Love, | Will Love You Ever. Song. Bu- 
Se rn 40 cts. 

A fine song arrangement of the principal air in Bu- 
calossi’s popular ‘My Queen Waltzes.” ey of E fiat, 
compass from D space below the staff to E flat, 4th 


space. 

Hush! the Tell-tale Flowers. Song. Words 
by Josephine Furman. Music by Kar! Otto Heyer. 
Pr eee a oP 40 cts. 

Hush! the tell-tale flowers on tip-toe 
May be lingering listening near ; 
Do not speak so loud, in whispers 
Tell it softly in my ear. 
What was told and how charmingly it was told may 
be learned by enclosing the price of the song and your 
address to the publishers. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Voices in the Air. A Christmas reverie, for 
the piano. By Hester Morley. Characteristic 
Gi. DUG > v0.3 5 a Als oe o4 4 8 6 OS 35 cts. 

A pleasing morceau of medium pepey which it is 
hoped will give satisfaction not only at Christmas, but 
all the year round. 


BANJO GEMS. 


We have just published che following fine collec- 
tion of Vocal and Instrumental Music, arranged espec- 
| ially for the Banjo by experienced performers upon 
that instrument. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


No. 1. 

| {One forget me darling Schottische . sian} 

} 80cts. 
| 








One heart, one soul aUuss. 
eee eae 














No. 2. 

{ We'd better bide a-wee. (Variations.) Graves. |... 
\ Carnival of Venice. (Variations,). . . Senta. j ° : 
No. 3. 

Potpourri of popular songs: Sadly 1 Roam, | 
Sweet Violets, The sweet good-bye, Love of | B5cts. 
the Shamrock, Cuckoo Song, I'll meet her, | i 
I'll take you home again, Climb up... . . 


No. 4. 


(Crutch Polka ......-++++:-> Favart. 
<¢ Crystal Lake Polka. ......++.: Rowe. > 30cts 
( Forever Joyful Galop ...... Fakrbach. 
. S. 
{ Bella Bocca Polka ....... Waldteufel. \ 9+. 
El WEA es os aoe 4: a ca Allen, 5° E 
Can’t Stop Gal errr D Albert 
§Can’t Stop Galop......... ert. 
( Buy My Daocuse ia a ed ww ae Gilbert. | socts 
No. 7. 

{ Locomotive Galop. ......... Horter. } sects 
| Blue Bells of Scotland. (Variations.) Rutledge. : 
No. 8. 

{ First Kiss Waltz. (Pianoand Banjo.) Lamothe. } 30cts 

(F ic Wal er) Zikoff 
antastic Waltzes... 2.5252: tkoff. 
1 The, Cricket’s Dance... . . . Challoner. } socts. 
N Wal oi per Scott.) 
ewport aitzZ. ....- > oats ott. 
{ ee Van Gilder. | s0cts 
No, Il. 
The Sultan’s Polkka........ D’ Albert. 
< Astives QemeG. 6 5 se ee ee tw oe Kothe. > 30cts. 
Kittie and Lettie Waltz. ....... Grey. 
No. 12. 
f Fidelity Polka Elegante. .... . Kinkle. 


( La Sincerite Mazourka ...... . Kinkle. } sects. 
No. 13. 


’ La Marche du Diable (Devil’s March.) Suge. 
<4 Conmieney « - oa + 6 0 2 0} ome os Pontius. > 30cts. 
Annie Laurie Jig ......+.+.++-. Grey. 
: No. 14. . 
( Beauties of Carmen. ........- Crosier. 
Cy SN se a 6 60% 8 058. 4 8.868 30cts. 
UThe girl [left behind me......... 


No. 15. 

{ Gen. J. A. Garfield’s Grand March. Pferdner. | 

i Cet 252 ee Sry ores Fliege. § 1écts. 
No. 16. 


Gospel Gems: We're going home to-morrow, 
Precious Promise, Let the lower lights be 


burning, What shall the harvest be, Ring the S0cts. 
Relea SUUNON gk xo cls 0s bw ere 8 
No. 17. 
(Chapel Chimes........-.-- Murray. 
You and gis OE ee ee Grey. > 30cts. 
USelections rom “The Merry War.” Strauss. 
No. 18. 
Romany Rye Hornpipes.... . . Weaver. 
Minstrel Boy’s Clog. ....... Rutledge. > 30cts. 
Billy Patterson, Dixie, Old Zip Coon. . . . 
VOCAL. 
Only a Pansy Blossom........ Howard. cts. 
O take me chews the birdies dwell. . . . Grey. 20cts. 
What shall I buy forthe baby. . . . Sweeney. cts. 
Old Chloeand me. .....-..-+-. oy. 20cts. 
She is sweetasshe can be. ... . Rosenfe 20cts 
Danuta Teese . ... 0 64.4 0-0 0 0'8 Chase. cts. 
I’se a waitin’ and a listenin’... .. . 20cts. 
The Shamrock I brought from Old Erin, 
Westend 20cts 
Somebody’s tall and handsome. . . ./. &. M. cts. 
Made COM . uct 6 ow 64 Powell. 30cts. 
When the clouds have rolled away. . . Parks. 30cts. 





CORNET SOLOS. 


The following have just been added to our popular 
set of Cornet Solos with Piano Accompaniment. 





Traumerel. Schumann. Price...... 50 cts. 
Funeral March. Chopin. Price... .50cts 
PIANO STUDIES. 

H. Berens. 


Newest School in Velocity. H 
Op. 61. Book 1, Foreign Fingering. Price . $1.50 





BAND MUSIC. 


Beggar Student Quickstep. Arranged for 
rass band by C. L. Lewis. Price... .. 50 cts. 


Aerial Waltzes. For orchestra. Composed b 
. A. Buxton, author of ‘“‘Music of the Broo 
olka.” Parts for 10 instruments, 50 cts.; 15 in- 

struments, 65 cts. ; 16 instruments, 75 cts 

1 Love the Sea. Westendorf. Minstrel Ar- 

rangement, 8instruments. Price... . . . 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 




































MEMORIES OF BETHLEHEM. 


H. BUTTERWORTH. 
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Bethl’em bright Like hi an the morn. 
left the choirs Of glo- ry for thy sake. O 


Bethlehem, bright Bethlehem! What hopes thou bringest 
= I am, Thy spi - rit give to me. 
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4 Toward the brightness of the dawn 
Of his eternal light 

I take my staff and travel on, 

A pilgrim of the night. 
















me ; The heed of Life and ¢ _ left The golden eH for thee. 


5 Still singing, singing as he leads 
cs ===6 mo io r= {a @ s == ~ My soul his ways along; 
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—— ==: - : -—% As shepherds touched the pastoral reeds, 
7 —- When ceased the angels’ song 
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THE DEAR OLD CHRISTMAS STORY, 


Words and Music by J. R. MuRRAY 
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hap-py homes in glo - ry; Heaven and earth its notes prolong, The dear old Christmas sto - ry 
love, and gifts, and sing-ing, Ev~-’ry heart with praise resound, Its will-ing tri - bute bring - ing 
Prince of nasa is near-ing, Now 4 all the Christchild comes, Who wait for his ap-pear - ing 
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QUARTET FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 
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fix the sin-ner’s wand’ring eye; Hark! hark! to God the cho-rus breaks From ev - ’ry 
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from ev -’ry gem, one a-lone the Sav - ior speaks, 
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a-lone the Sav - ior speaks, It 
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STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
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But one, the star, 
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But one, the _ star, 
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STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
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VOICES IN THE AIR. 









































YOd ARE ALE THE WORLD TO 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Words and Music by THOMAS P. WESTENDORF. 
































































































































l. What though 
2. What though 
3. What though 
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YOU ARE ALL THE WOBLD TO MB. 
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Tho’ the whole wide world should leave me, 
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for oh! be - lieve me, You are 





















































for oh! be - lieve me, You are 
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YOU ARE ALL THE WORLD TO ME. 
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Coral Caves. 
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F. SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, | 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—sBY— 


FARIL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 
TH EODORE PRESSER. 


This is mieiiitin the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, 82.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


[ a < volume with purity and 
sw 





IN TOUCH combines I cna a 
IN FINIS “workmanship. ul design an 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. — 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practica 
Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Proressors In THe CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the a endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, ‘the chners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


HATELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, : 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines v volume with purity and 
| IN TOUCH 
| IN FINIS 


| AMBERG’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 





combines © lightness, elasticity, and 

pliane 

Combitiee beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of | 


ten or more letters per day, the use of an Amberg 
| Cabinet Letter File would mz ake it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


AMBERG, care of 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, uk. L. 


Grand, Square and Upright — 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


“KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAIS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 








Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 

ite lightness, elasticity, and 
plia 








FINISH embiscs ocentit denign and bee 


| cular giving list of pieces, authors and 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
‘Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib. 


Each number ma 
Violin and Piano; Vi 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first an 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets. Trombones 
first and second French Horns, 'Cello, Large and Smal 
Drums, and Piano Forte 


also be effectively perform with 

iolin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
first and second Violin 
The first Violir 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 25 Cents 
Violin, Cornet and Piano — * 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 40 
® Instruments (Small Orohestra) without 
Piano . 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra including 
Piano 50 
55 Instruments (Large Orchestra without 
iano 65 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
iano . 75 
Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra $2.00 Net 
3 * Large — ”™ 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
IN TONE 





Combines volume wit 
sweetness 

Combines lightness, elasticity, 
pliancy 

Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanshir 


Th : 


h purity and 


and 


Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

e¢ music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and espe ially adapted to church uses. The 

| set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
| the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir 


price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


— FOR— 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE PIANO FORTE 


Subscription, $1.00a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
J hy ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 


specifically a Piano-Forte Journal It has 1 
pases, which are of sheet-music size, printed on reg 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains ringer Uxercises 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edite: 
and annotated with minute directions how they shot 
be studied. These technical exercises are the pror 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are page 


of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piar 
forte news, etc. 

B@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy wit! 
circular containing premiums 

Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va 
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WM. KNABE & CO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes ni A as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Pure Delight 


—FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


:o:——— 


The unprecedented sale of “ PURE DELIGHT” 





is a sufficent testimonial of its merits, We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 


Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music In 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. They are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scripture Responsive Readings, 


I'he iatter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly. 
There are also some 
Scripture readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to sée PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 


postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HOOT & SONS MUSIE 60. 


Wabash Avaaue, Cor, Adams ft, Chicago 


WHOLESALE AND Retait Deas ers IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 
of their acquisition of the Hazleton Eros. 
Piano, which they report as the mostjhon- 
estly made Piano in America. 


The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN TFT. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 

Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions The most ELEGANT 
Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox pudilished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for cxamimation sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Specimen pages free 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 
By J. M. HUNT. 


Your attention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is Jjast the book you need in your 
classes. 

In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 
form, though elaborate enough to be easily compre- 
hended. 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Giees, Cuoruses and ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo 
zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 

‘he the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 
Choirs. 

One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 cents 
each by mail, paid. $5.00 per dozen by express, not 
prepaid. 

Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, O. 
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A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to print over 
and over again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary Principles. Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 
both teacher and pupil would sathar see filled with 
music. 

We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


We give a copy gratis with every six or more of our 
singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is twenry-rive cents. We call 
special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “ PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and studerts will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness. 
Combines lightness, elasticity, and 








IN TOUCH pliancy. 
IN Filion “coneenee = me 


| 26 cts.; Barne 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
ieces arranged for the 


GwuiritrTaR. 


Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 36 cts. ; I'll 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, 25 cts.; He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazill, 26 cts.; Over the Garden 
Wall, Fox, 25 cts.; Killarney, Balfe, 26 cts.; In the 
Gleaming, Harrison, 25 cts.; Sing, Birdie, Sing, Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts ; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The Fellow 
That Looks Like Me, 30 cts.; Good Bye, Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts.; When Stars are in the Quiet Skies, 
16 cts. ; The Rin My Mother Wore, Mary, 25 cts.; 
Whisper Good Night, Millard, 30 cts.; Take Me, 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts.; Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest, 
“Il Trovatore,”’ 26 cts.; When the Bridegroom Comes, 
Murray, 30 cts. ; Cuckoo Song, Emmet, 30 cts. ; Norine 
Maurine, Fox, 30 cts.; When We are Old and Gray, 
Murray, 25 cts.; My Uncle Isaac’s Pipe, Henocksburg, 

‘ Take Me Home Again, Persley, 25 
cts. ; Youand I, Claribel, 25 cts. ; Nell, the Little Belle, 
20 cts. ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts. ; 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee, Shrival, 26 cts. ; 
The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of Honor, 30 cts.; Kiss 
Me Good Bye, Millard, 30 cts.; Aura Lea, Poulton, 25 
cts.; Daughter of the Regiment, 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
Emmet, 30 cts.; Adah Moline, Tucker, 30 cts.; Take 
Back the Heart, Claribel, 25 cts 

instrumental.—Delta Kappa Epsilon March, Pease, 
40 cts ; Blue Bells of Scotland, Rutledge, 25 cts; 
Guerd’s Waltz, Godfrey, 25 cts.; Belle of the South 
W altz, Rutledge, 25 cts.; Dreams of Old Piedmont, Varn- 
«hein, 25 cts.; Home, Sweet Home, (Var.) Rutledge, 
25 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, 35 cts.; 
Secret Love Gavotte, Reseh, 25 cts.; Rhein Waltz, 
Kingsbury, 30 cts.; Spanish Fandango, (Var.) Rut- 
ledge, 25 cts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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ENGL 
IANOS 


Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duets, 


Consisting of the Patest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Violin Part in addition to that printed with the 
Piano accompaniment 


Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts.; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polka, 
Max Freuling, 35 cts.; Fanchon Schottisch« d kk 
Murray, 35 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney ya 


35 cts.; Memories, Romance, Albert Jungman, 30 cts 
Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts.; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Marziales, and Coral Caves Romance 
Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Du Solcii Galop, Dorn, 35 cts. ; 
Emmet’s Lullaby, J. K. Emmet, 30 cts.; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon March, A. H. Pease, 35 cts. ; Take Me, Jamie, 
J. W. Bischoff, 35 cts; When the Roses Come Agair 
G. W. Persley, 30 cts.; Persian Patrol, Theo. Geise 
40 cts.; Wake Out, J. K. Emmet, 35 cts. ; Flee as a Bird, 
Spanish Melody, and The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall 
mark, 30 cts.; To Thee, Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cts.; 
In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts.; Merry War 
Waltz, Strauss, 35 cts.; Bridal Chorus, (Lohengrin), 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, Ed 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Kerry Dance, J. L. Molloy, 30 cts. ; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cts.; The Blue 
Alsatian Waltz, Lamothe, 35 cts.; I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen, Westendorf, and Leaf by Leaf the 
Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts.; Ever or Never Waltz, 
Waldteufel, 35 cts ; Crystal Lake Polka, G. H. Rowe 
30 cts.; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 50 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


lrish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained-at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥.: 
STANDARD CHORUSES. 
This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 


Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free. 
In ordering, please mor that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard es. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





32 GEORGE St. 


Boston Mass. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DAY-SCHOOL SINGER, 


For Public Schools, Juvenile Classes, Musical Institutes, Conven- 
tions, Seminaries, and the Home Circle. 


This work has four departments, cach one complete 


in itself. 
PART I 
Rote songs for the little folks. 
PART II 


A complete and earehty graded course of instruc- 
tion, on a plan which enables the pupil to read in one 
key aseasily as another. This part also has a large 
variety of interesting “song lessons,” which are be 
lieved to be among the best of their class 


PART III. 


Songs in two, three, and four part harmony, with 
beautiful melodies and interesting words. This part 
is believed to be unusually complete. 





By W. H. PONTIUS and J.R. MURRAY. 


PART IV 


Devotional, Patriotic, Memorial, and other songs 
needed in Public School and other class work 





The International Day-School Singer is not an ex 
periment, but the result of practical work in Publix 
Schools and Juvenile Classes, covering a period of 
many years The authors are well known as among 
the most succegéful teachers and composers in Amer 
ica; and the publishers, in presenting this work to the 
musical public, believe that it will compare favorably 
with the best of similar works now in use, and in many 
respects will be found to be far in advance of all of 
them. 


Price 50 cts. $5.00 a Dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati O. 
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An Independent Journal of Music and 
Musical Literature. 


$1.50 Per Year, with Premium. 


With the January number Tae Visitor begins its Four- 
TEENTH VoLUME. The features which have made THE 
Visiror so prominent and valuable in the past will be re- 
tained, and no pains will be spared to make it indispensable 
to the musical and home circles. 


It has Stories, Essays, Poems, Articles on Teach- 
ing Methods: the Voice, Sketches, Biog- 
raphies, Letters, etc., etc. 
Contributors to the Visitor are the best in the 
Profession. 


The 


It has for its representatives in the leading cities of Amer- 
ica and Europe the 
MOST CULTURED MEN IN THE PROFESSION 


Its Essays, Discussions, and Editorials are widely copied, 


both in this country and in Europe. 
ITS MUSIC is of the best, and prepared expressly for its 
pages, consisting of Songs and Choruses, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments, Choice Music¢ for the Piano, 
Organ Music, Piano and Violin Duets, Cornet and Piano 
Pieces, Piano Pieces for four hands, Part Songs and Glees, 
ete. No music journal in existence gives such a variety of New 
Music as the MUSICAL VISITOR. 

Every subscriber to THE Visrror receives FREE the choice 
of TEN ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. Send for Pre- 
mium Lists and Circulars. Agents wanted everywhere to 
whom liberal cash commissions will be paid. 

Address the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


P-|-A-P-O°S 


Our Rooms are Filled with a Choice Stock of the following 
Standard Instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
HESE we offer at the lowest price consistent with.their 
quality; and our stock is such that all tastes and purses 
will be suited 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


THE CELEBRATED 
CLOUGH & WARREN ayxp STERLING 
ORGANS 


IN ALL STYLES, FOR HOME AND CHURCH USE. 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. Illus- 


trated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


No. 66 W 


FourtH 8r., 








MUSICAL GIFTS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON 


Elegantly Bound Music Books of Every Description. 































GENEVA MUSIC BOXES, 


The very best Music Boxes made, playing from one to 
forty-eight airs. 


Violins, Flutes, 
Guttars, Accordeons, 
Zithers, Cornets, 
Banyos, Clarionets, 
Oreganinas, Piccolos. 


Music Stands, Piano Stools and Covers, Ete. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of the very best makes, in elegant cases. Illustrated Cata- 


logues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 


CINCINNATI, O. 


JOHN CHURCH & 60. 


Music Publishers, 


And Dealers in all Kinds of 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


NARRYING the largest Stock in the West, we are enabled 

_/ to offer bargains in Music and Musical Instruments that 
can not be approached by others. 

Being manufacturers as well as dealers, we are thus ena- 
bled to save our customers the money usually appropriated 
by middle men. 

We make no discrimination in orders, a small one receiy- 
ing the same careful attention that is given to larger ones. 
We believe that when a man wants a piece of Sheet Music 
or a Violin, he wants it just as much as the one who orders a 
Piano or a thousand books, and give him our attention ac- 
cordingly. 

We keep everything in the Musical Line, no matter how 
insignificant or expensive. We can supply all musie pub- 
lished in this country, and in Europe, at short notice. 

We make a s ecialty of Musie and Studies for Teaching 
purposes. Music teachers will find it to their advantage to 
visit our store or consult with us by correspondence. 

Orders sent by mail will receive the most careful atten- 
tion. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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